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Lheres an Lnteresting 
Summer School 
in M1le-High 


DENVER 


aay ENVER, the gateway to America’s most 


2 


famous mountain playgrounds, is the 
site of the University of Denver and its 
long established and successful Summer 





School. Here, on a high campus com- 
manding a view of 150 miles of mountain 
range, you will find summer classes in all regular college 
subjects and many special courses in education. A 
School of Commerce and a Department of Art will sup- 
plement the Liberal Arts session. 


Many outstanding authorities will appear as guest pro- 
fessors supplementing the strong resident faculty of the 
University. A special feature of the 1931 session will be 
a Language House presided over by Lawrence A. Wil- 
kins, Direetor of Modern Languages in the New York 
City Schools, in which only French and Spanish will be 
spoken. 

The thirty-first year of the summer session will open 
June 15. There will be two terms—the first from June 
15 to July 22, the second from July 22 to August 28. 

A descriptive catalog and an illustrated booklet de- 
scribing the vacation attractions of Colorado will be sent 
on request. Please ask for bulletins No. 2 and 10. 


University of Denver 
DENVER, COLORADO 
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HOW CAN AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL FORCES 


COOPERATE MORE EFFECTIVELY?’ 


By Professor CHARLES H. JUDD 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


COOPERATION is not cheap. It can not be 
had for the asking. Cooperation can be 
purchased only by the expenditure of en- 
ergy and the exercise of intelligence. A 
charitable explanation of the present-day 
lack of cooperation in the American educa- 
tional system is that we are all so busy 
performing our special duties that we have 
no time or energy to devote to cooperation. 
If some one asks me to fill out a question- 
naire in order to cooperate with him in the 
production of a thesis, he finds out the 
truth of the statement that cooperation can 
not be had for the mere asking. If I aska 
teacher to help me prepare a lesson in civics 
for the use of a committee, I find that co- 
operation is more difficult to secure than I 
had anticipated. In both cases the reason 
likely to be assigned for non-cooperation is 
lack of time. 

There is another and less charitable ex- 
planation of our lack of cooperation. When 
we are quite frank with ourselves, we have 
to admit that we are in no inconsiderable 
measure in competition with one another. 
When some one tells us of work done at 


1A paper presented at the General Session of 
the Department of Superintendence of the Na- 
tional Education Association, Detroit, Febru- 
ary 25. 


some institution which is inferior to that 
done at our own, it is with difficulty that 
we refrain from saying, ‘‘Of course, we 
knew all along that comparison would 
demonstrate our superiority.’’ It is diffi- 
cult to evaluate exactly the performances of 
two teachers, and, when a principal who is 
compelled to rate his teachers reaches the 
conclusion that one of two teachers is ex- 
cellent and the other good, it becomes ex- 
tremely difficult to maintain hearty co- 
operation between the two. The fact is 
that educational work is very personal and 
human nature is characterized by a nat- 
ural desire to excel—to dominate. Co- 
operation is not as natural as self-assertion. 
Cooperation requires far-sighted vision. 
Cooperation is the expression of a type of 
intelligent appreciation of the larger ad- 
vantages which can be gained only by the 
organized concentration of the energy of 
many workers. 

As a basis for our plea for cooperation 
among the educational forces of the coun- 
try, let us consider several cases which show 
how easy it is to proceed along purely in- 
dividualistic lines. Years ago, when work- 
ing on the Cleveland survey, I drew some 
graphs which showed that in so simple a 
matter as teaching handwriting one teacher 
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stressed speed and another quality. Chil- 
dren who devoted themselves for one year 
to the cultivation of fluency were checked 
the moment they passed under the control 
of a teacher who subordinated speed to 
quality. They lost all the momentum they 
had gained in speed because of the new de- 
mand that they concentrate on quality. 
The speed teacher and the quality teacher, 
I doubt not, were equally conscientious. 
The trouble was that their conscientious- 
nesses were of the uncooperative type. 

I have been a member of the boards of 
admission of a number of colleges. I have 
heard statements about the high schools of 
this country made in meetings of those 
boards which would justify the instituting 
of suits for slander. I have attended meet- 
ings of high-school principals where I have 
been moved to pity by the lack of appre- 
ciation among the high-school principals of 
the wisdom of college boards of admission. 
Members of the college boards, I am sure, 
are as conscientious as high-school prin- 
cipals, and high-school principals, I am 
prepared to admit, are probably as con- 
scientious as at least the average of human- 
ity. The trouble is that both kinds of con- 
scientiousness are of the uncooperative 
type. 

I remember once, when I was working on 
a rural school survey, talking with a school 
trustee. He grew voluble and told me 
about the state department of public in- 
struction. It appeared that the state de- 
partment had suggested that the school- 
house which stood on a small lot cut out 
of his farm be closed and that the district 
over which he presided be consolidated 
with the adjoining school district. What 
that school trustee thought of the state de- 
partment was made perfectly clear to me. 
Did the state department secure coopera- 
tion? It did not. 

My purpose in drawing these pictures, 
which I am sure could be duplicated from 
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the memories of every one of you, is to 
establish the truth of my first statement: 
Cooperation can not be had for the asking. 

I shall go so far as to make a public con- 
fession with regard to our commission on 
articulation. I tried several times to ar- 
ticulate some of my colleagues on that com- 
mission with the truth and was so unsuc- 
cessful that a few misstatements crept into 
the report in spite of my best efforts to 
make the report conform strictly to my 
own views. I would not be misunderstood; 
we secured cooperation to a degree far 
superior to that commonly attained by edu- 
cational committees. I suppose my statis- 
tical friends will understand what I mean 
when I say that articulation of ideas 
reached a level in that commission of 0.79. 
It is my hope that, as you read the report 
critically, the general level of understand- 
ing will rise as high as 0.82 or 0.83. 

A story is told of a chaplain of a south- 
ern university who had served in the Con- 
federate Army and in his old age was oc- 
cupied with the spiritual upbringing of the 
students at the university. He was much 
distressed at the way in which the his- 
tories used in the courses attended by his 
spiritual wards described the war in which 
he had participated. He prepared a cor- 
rective for the evil influence which he 
would combat. The title of his book is 
‘‘A True and Impartial History of the 
Civil War from the Southern Point of 
View.’’ 

If you agree that institutional coopera- 
tion and intellectual cooperation are diffi- 
cult to secure and that their attainment 
requires energy and intelligence, we may 
devote the remainder of this paper to 
answering the question, How shall we de- 
velop a higher level of cooperation in our 
schools? I venture to suggest four formu- 
las, the adoption of which, I believe, would 
insure greatly increased cooperation in 
American education. 
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First, let it be recognized that the fune- 
tion of one part of the school system is not 
the same as the function of any other part 
of the system. 

The principle of differentiation of func- 
tions is nowhere in literature more clearly 
expressed than in the Epistle of Paul the 
Apostle to the Romans, chapter 12, verses 
3 to 8. Lest your memories for the moment 
fail to bring back the passages, I quote 
them in part. Paul says: 

‘For I say, through the grace given 
unto me, to every man that is among you, 
not to think of himself more highly than he 
ought to think; but to think soberly, ac- 
cording as God hath dealt to every man the 
measure of faith. For as we have many 
members in one body, and all members 
have not the same office: So we, being 
many, are one body. ... Having then 
gifts differing according to the grace that 
is given to us, whether prophecy, let us 
prophesy. . . . Or ministry, let us wait on 
our ministering; or he that teacheth, on 
teaching ;—he that giveth, let him do it 
with simplicity; he that ruleth, with dili- 
gence; he that sheweth mercy, with cheer- 
fulness.”’ 

I deem it not irreverent to surmise what 
Paul would say with the help of King 
James if he should appear among us as a 
professor of education, I am sure he would 
exhort us somewhat as follows: 

Brethren, be not deceived. It is the 
bounden duty of the first-grade teacher to 
teach reading by the oral method and to 
do it with zeal and diligence. But the 
fourth-grade teacher differs from the first- 
grade teacher even as the optic thalamus 
differs from the medulla oblongata. Let 
the fourth-grade teacher be exhorted to 
teach silent reading. These two working 
together but each performing a different 
duty shall hasten the coming of the king- 
dom of heaven on earth. So also should it 
be with the secondary schools and the col- 
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lege, with the teacher of science and the 
teacher of French. Let each perform that 
for which he is ordained, not overadvising 
the other or trespassing on the other’s 
domain. 

The second formula, which follows 
directly from that suggested by Paul, may 
be expressed in these terms: The different 
functions of the different grades must be 
carefully arranged after systematic experi- 
mentation and scientific study of the 
stages through which human nature passes 
in the course of its natural development. 

Some recent tests made in the field of 
English usage show that pupils make little 
progress in the mastery of the vernacular 
because every teacher tries to deal with 
many phases of usage. There is no orderly 
sequence, no specific assignment of par- 
ticular items to particular positions in the 
curriculum. 

The fact is that until recently little 
opportunity was given teachers for the cul- 
tivation of orderly sequence. In earlier 
times the schooling of American children 
was sO meager in quantity that every 
teacher very properly regarded it as his 
duty to do whatever seemed to him possi- 
ble in the short time available. As school- 
ing has been extended, teachers have 
learned that they may legitimately post- 
pone certain items of instruction and can 
for the moment concentrate more fully on 
the tasks at hand. To be sure, care must 
be taken to arrange instruction so that the 
pupil’s training is ultimately complete and 
each intellectual step taken is in con- 
formity with the child’s nature. 

Science teaches us that physical growth 
is not uniform either in rate or in charac- 
ter. The gains in weight which a young 
child makes during his first year and a half 
include 90 per cent. of all the nerve tissue 
that he will ever possess. The gains in 
weight which an adolescent makes are prac- 
tically all in the muscle system. The ordi- 
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nary observer may be satisfied to say in 
each case that the child gained in weight, 
but the scientist must be discriminating. 

In psychological characteristics early 
development is different from later devel- 
opment. If we can gain definite knowledge 
about the natural steps in a child’s mental 
development, we shall confront him at each 
stage with that which is appropriate. The 
clash of interests will disappear which now 
results from undue repetition and from 
too early presentation of experiences which 
ought to be postponed until nature pre- 
pares for their reception. 

The much-to-be-desired goal of a 
sequence of educational procedures based 
on a full knowledge of natural develop- 
ment is not going to be reached by mere 
wishing for it. Nor is the knowledge about 
natural development going to be presented 
to the educational system by some benefac- 
tor coming out of the clouds. School sys- 
tems will have to learn that the price of 
coordination is investment of energy in the 
study of children’s natures. School sys- 
tems in this country—and every other 
ecountry—have guessed about the most 
appropriate sequences of topics.. They 
have lived in hope that practical experi- 
ence or some accidental suggestion of a 
reformer would arrange the curriculum. 
The time has passed when any student of 
school operation can wait for chance ad- 
justments. There is only one way to 
understand nature; that is to make a scien- 
tifie study of what goes on in the course of 
a child’s development. 

It should perhaps be stated quite ex- 
plicitly that this plea for a natural 
sequence is not to be misinterpreted as 
advocacy of that wild idea, which has 
gained currency in some quarters, that 
natural sequence means the succession of 
activities dictated by childish caprice. 
Emphasis is laid in the phrase ‘‘natural 
sequence’’ on the word ‘‘sequence’’ as well 
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as on the word ‘‘natural.’’ In order to be 
perfectly clear, let me say that I believe in 
a curriculum planned and arranged. I 
believe that such a curriculum can be 
scientifically prepared and that its admin- 
istration will give the keenest satisfaction 
to pupils and teachers. 

The third formula which I have to sug- 
gest is as follows: Teachers should be re- 
quired to possess definite knowledge re- 
garding the organization and achievements 
of all the educational institutions which 
make up the school system. In my opin- 
ion, one of the worst fallacies of recent 
times is committed by those who argue 
that, because a teacher’s tasks are specific, 
the best preparation for teaching consists 
in narrow and specific training for a single 
level of school work. I hear it said that a 
teacher in the intermediate grades should 
be trained specifically in the subjects cov- 
ered in the elementary school. In refuting 
this contention I shall not dwell on the 
pertinent fact that very few teachers teach 
continuously in one division of the school. 
Assuming for the sake of argument that 
most teachers spend their whole careers in 
a single grade, I contend that even so all 
teachers ought to understand something of 
the problems of the first grade and of the 
ecllege. The day will come shortly, I feel 
sure, when the psychological doctrine that 
mental life is made up of specific items will 
be relegated to the collection of hasty and 
indefensible inferences based on super- 
ficial data. Mental life of the type which 
is known as intelligence reaches out in all 
directions and guides behavior through a 
survey of many relations. That teacher is 
intelligent who has a lively interest in 
understanding where her pupils came from 
and whither they are going. We have had 
too much narrow adherence to routine in 
the past, too much microscopic attention to 
the immediate environment. I believe that 
every teacher-training institution should 
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inelude at least one good general course on 
the whole school system. We have learned 
in recent studies that personalities are 
often biased permanently by what seem to 
be trivial incidents. We know with per- 
fect definiteness from educational studies 
that a child may be permanently handi- 
capped if he is neglected at one crucial 
point in his education, or if he is misled 
by a teacher who is more concerned with 
the day’s recitation than with sound modes 
of study. Teachers are dealing not with 
items of experience but with cumulative 
tendencies. A single unimaginative 
teacher can destroy interest. Every 
teacher must have outlook. ‘‘ Where there 
is no vision the people perish.”’ 

I would not have you think that I am 
asking merely for vision forward. I am 
quite sure that the college very often fails 
because there is no clear knowledge of 
what goes on in the lower grades. It is my 
experience that proper articulation of the 
college with the schools implies more than 
a knowledge of what goes on in the secon- 
dary schools. I am impressed by the fact 
that one of the most grievous sources of 
waste in American education to-day is the 
failure of colleges to recognize the fact 
that improvements in elementary-school 
teaching have reduced the elementary cur- 
riculum to six years. Coordination of the 
educational system can not be achieved 
when those at one level are utterly out of 
touch with all except their immediate 
associates. 

It may be of interest to the members of 
this company to know that the graduate 
schools are coming to recognize the fact 
that a person who is preparing to teach in 
college should know something about the 
educational system of the country. There 
has been a violent prejudice against 
courses in methods which seemed to 
neglect content. There has been a wide 
breach between training in subject matter 
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and training in knowledge of one’s profes- 
sional environment. Recent experiences 
have operated to change the situation very 
materially. There is as much looking back- 
ward at the student’s past experience as 
there is looking forward to his prospects. 
I believe we may confidently expect better 
cooperation in the future because teachers 
are being more broadly trained. 

The fourth and last formula is this— 
true coordination inside the school is im- 
possible unless there is coordination of the 
school with the civilization in which and 
for which the school exists. 

The argument in support of this conten- 
tion is easy to supply. Every step that the 
pupil takes is a step toward ultimate par- 
ticipation in social life beyond the school. 
Not only so, but one half or three quarters 
of a pupil’s life is spent in out-of-school 
activities. If there is a false trend in the 
school curriculum, one which is out of har- 
mony with civilization, there will be a dis- 
turbance in the pupil’s experience and in 
his reactions to the school program. Some 
of the incoordinations which make neces- 
sary what we call school discipline grow 
out of the fact that we are imposing colo- 
nial methods of life on children who live in 
the twentieth century. Intellectual rebel- 
lion is often due to the fact that the secon- 
dary school of our times is conducted as 
though we had just waked up to the impor- 
tance of the Renaissance. The difficulty 
with much of our college work is that it is 
organized on the pattern set by the theo- 
logical schools which were the first colleges. 

Coordination of the schools with modern 
civilization is no easy task. It is far easier 
for each of us to go on his way doing to- 
morrow what he is doing to-day. It is not 
easy to discover where in the curriculum 
we can insert lessons which will cultivate 
respect for law and such acquaintance with 
economics that society shall be intelligent 
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enough to avoid recurrences of periods of 
unemployment. However difficult the 
task, we may be quite sure that in the 
direction of such discoveries lies the road 
to internal and external coordination of 
the schools. 

May I summarize what I have tried to 
say. 

Coordination ean be secured only by 
strenuous effort. 

‘Coordination depends on clearly recog- 
nized differentiation of functions among 
the units of the school system. 
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Coordination depends on the discovery 
of natural sequences and conformity of 
school operation to these sequences. 

Coordination ean be secured only by 
school officers with broad vision. 

Coordination of the school with life is 
essential to true coordination within the 
school. 

Once more and finally, let it be remem- 
bered that coordination is not something 
that happens by chance; it must be pur- 
chased, and the price is intelligent en- 
deavor. 


THE TEXT-BOOK IN AMERICAN EDUCATION' 


By WILLIAM C. BAGLEY 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Tue chapter of the Yearbook for which I 
am responsible has to do with the influence 
of the text-book on methods of teaching. 
The inclusion of such a chapter was an 
eleventh-hour decision on the part of the 
committee. There was consequently little 
time in which to collect the data and still 
less time to work out their implications. 
My principal problem was to learn, if pos- 
sible, in how far the formal learning and 
reproduction of text-book assignments still 
dominate our schools. The text-book sys- 
tem, as we all know, has been developed to 
a far greater extent in American schools 
than in those of other countries, and the 
alleged domination of the work of the 
schools by the text-book has been severely 
criticized, both by our own educational 
leaders and by foreign observers. It seemed 
important to determine, if possible, whether 
the formal text-book methods had been af- 
fected in a significant degree by these criti- 
cisms and by the emphasis which has been 


1A paper presented at the Detroit meeting of 
the National Society for the Study of Education, 
February 21, discussing the Society’s Thirtieth 
Yearbook, Part 11, ‘‘The Text-book in American 
Education. ’’ 


given to the more informal methods of 
teaching in the teacher-training institutions 
and especially in the extension and summer- 
session courses to which apparently an over- 
whelming proportion of our public-school 
teachers have been exposed during the past 
ten years. 

While the data which we gathered are 
not sufficiently representative to warrant 
sweeping generalizations, they show an in- 
ternal consistency which justifies the infer- 
ence that they give a fairly typical picture 
of the types of teaching that prevail in the 
schools of urban communities. Outstand- 
ing features of this picture may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

1. While more formal types of text-book 
work still characterize many of our schools, 
there is a quite appreciable use of the more 
informal procedures. There is an increas- 
ing tendency to use more than one text-book 
in a given course, to use reference books, 
and to supplement and in some cases to sup- 
plant the text-book recitation by the so- 
ealled ‘‘socialized’’ recitation in which indi- 
viduals or groups report to the class what 
they have learned from various sources. 
Our data suggest, too, an appreciable use of 
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the project method. Indeed, in the reports 
of our observers, the socialized recitation 
and the project method taken together are 
mentioned slightly more frequently than is 
the ‘‘straight’’ text-book recitation—that 
is, the more or less literal reproduction 
of text-book assignments by the learners. 
Again it should be emphasized that our data 
were gathered chiefly in town and city 
schools and may not be at all representative 
of practices in the rural school. 

2. The formal text-book methods are 
much more frequently reported as charac- 
terizing high-school instruction than as 
characterizing instruction in the elemen- 
tary schools. For example, the socialized 
recitation and the project method, taken to- 
gether, are reported three times more fre- 
quently from the elementary schools than is 
the formal text-book recitation, while in the 
reports from the high schools, the informal 
procedures appear 25 per cent. less fre- 
quently than the formal text-book method. 

3. Quite contrary to our expectations, the 
tendency to use the more informal methods 
is significantly more prevalent among teach- 
ers with five years or more of experience 
than among the younger teachers. The be- 
ginners tend very strongly toward the 
more formal methods. There is a similar 
relationship between the length of training 
of the teacher and his tendency to use more 
frequently the informal methods. There is 
an exception here, however, in that the 
teachers with four years of training beyond 
high school use tne fagmal methods more 
frequently than do those with two or three 
years of training, It is probable that most 
of the four-year teachers are college gradu- 
ates teaching in the high schools. On the 
other hand, teachers with more than four 
years of training (presumably those who 
have had some graduate work) make very 
frequent use of the informal methods. 
These teachers, I believe, represent largely 
those who have taken summer-session and 
extension courses in which professional 
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courses in education are likely to be empha- 
sized, as they are in the normal schools and 
teachers colleges attended in all probability 
by those reporting two years and three 


years of training. In any event, I am ven- | 


turing the hypothesis that it is professional 
training rather than mere length of train- 
ing that predisposes teachers toward the use 
of the more informal methods. If this hy- 
pothesis is substantiated by further studies 
we shall have convincing evidence of some- 
thing about which there has been a consid- 
erable measure of doubt—namely, whether 
educational theory, as taught in our profes- 
sional schools, both graduate and under- 
graduate, affects in a fundamental way the 
practice of the elementary and high schools. 
If our data are in any way significant, edu- 
cational theory in the present organization 
of American education with its really vast 
facilities for in-service training exerts an 
almost immediate and fairly profound in- 
fluence. In fact, I venture the guess that 
the oft lamented ‘‘lag’’ between theory and 
practice is a good bit of a myth in so far as 


American education is concerned. a 


4. The development of the text-book as 
the principal agency of instruction in 
American schools came about largely be- 
cause the teachers until very recently have 
been as a group immature, undertrained, 
and short lived in the profession. Our find- 
ings indicate that this condition is rapidly 
passing. Of the ‘‘random sampling’’ of 
five hundred-odd teachers whose classwork 
formed the basis of our study, nearly half 
had had the equivalent of four years or 
more of training beyond high school while 
only a negligible proportion had had less 
than two years of such training. In fact, 
those who had had more than four years 
were four times more numerous than those 
reporting less than two years. Within the 
decade we have made almost unbelievable 
progress toward a stable, permanent, and 
generously trained teaching-personnel. 

Now the schools of other countries, as we 
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have seen, make far less use of text-books 
than do our schools chiefly because they 
have been able to depend upon mature and 
well trained teachers to provide direct oral 
instruction. Hylla, a recent German ob- 
server of our schools, contrasts our univer- 
sal use of the term ‘‘recitation period’’ with 
the analogous German term ‘‘instruction 
hour,’’ and finds in the contrast a most sig- 
nificant difference between European and 
American education. Direct oral instrue- 
tion by the teacher, indeed, is not only rare 
in American schools; as a method of teach- 
ing it would be even more strongly objected 
to by supervisors and educational theorists 
than is the formal text-book recitation. 
With the lengthened training of our 
teachers, then, there is no observable ten- 
dency to adopt the methods that the highly 
trained teachers of western Europe so gen- 
erally use. Rather, the tendency is dis- 
tinctly away from systematic instruction 
of any kind and toward what we have 
termed the informal methods. This is re- 
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theory and its practice is rapidly falling 
into line. 

Whatever the evils of the text-book sys- 
tem may be, it is fairly clear that it is about 
the only force in American education that 
reflects a systematic and orderly proce- 
dure. Our teachers are not trained to 
give that type of systematic and thorough- 
going oral instruction that characterizes 
the best European practice. Our teach- 
ers are not even trained in the relatively 
simple techniques of using text-books ef- 
fectively. For more than a generation, 
theory has frowned upon the use of text- 
books and has declined, in effect, to have 
any commerce with them. Text-books, of 
course, have been used in the training in- 
stitutions themselves, in part because of 
the prejudice against oral instruction ; but 
as P. G. Chandler has recently shown in 
an extended study of the methods of teach- 
ing used in normal schools and teachers col- 
leges, the instructors in these institutions, 
while using text-book methods almost exclu- 


flected clearly, not only in such studies as ysively, exhibit a minimum of skill in text- 


I have reported, but also in ecurriculum- 
revision. It is quite out of fashion to speak 
of ‘‘subjects’’ of instruction; we must use 
the term, ‘‘ materials of learning.’’ Almost 
over night our ‘‘ programs of study’’ became 
‘activity programs.’’ At the present mo- 
ment, what is called the ‘‘unit plan’’ is 
enjoying a wide vogue. It seems to be an 
intriguing term. Within a month, I have 
heard almost every possible mode of organi- 
zation and almost every method of teaching 


referred to as exemplifying this brand new 


panacea for our educational ills. For a 
while I thought that the popularity of the 
‘‘unit plan’’ might mean a wide extension 
of Mr. Morrison’s virile and vigorous edu- 
cational doctrines but of late I have been 
forced to the conclusion that, whatever 
form the unit plan may take in actual 
school practice, it will not reflect systematic 
teaching and learning. These our profes- 
sion has apparently set its face against in 


book teaching. Controlled experiment, for 
example, has abundantly confirmed the hy- 
pothesis that the most important phase of 
text-book instruction from the standpoint 
of the teacher is that which has to do with 
the assignment. Yet in more than one 
hundred class exercises observed and ana- 
lyzed by Chandler in six representative 
state teachers colleges, an overwhelming 
majority of the instructors, although they 
were using text-boqk methods almost exclu- 
sively, apparently regarded the assignment 
as the least important phase of their teach- 
ing. The recitations too, practically with- 
out, exception, were of the dreary, time- 
ing ‘‘question-and-answer’’ type. It 
is scarcely to be marveled at that teachers 
brought up under such ineffective methods 
of using text-books make the dismal failure 
in the use of text-boks in the lower schools 
that another recent investigation reports. 
I shall risk your displeasure by describ- 


‘ 
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ing very briefly a quite formal but ex- 
tremely effective technique of using text- 
books as exemplified in the classwork of 
one of the best teachers that I have ever 
known. In the first place this teacher was 
an artist in assigning lessons. He knew just 
how much of the next day’s work to preview, 
just what learning difficulties to anticipate 
and prepare his pupils to conquer, just how 
to impress them with the value of what they 
were expected to learn. All this helped the 
learner to attack the learning task in a 
meaningful and vigorous way. Both mean- 
ing and vigor in the work of the study 
period were stimulated also by the way in 
which each recitation was conducted. 
There was no throwing out of miscellaneous 
questions until the instructor finally found 
one that a pupil could answer. There were 
no pumping questions put forth with the 
faith of the fisherman that if one casts suc- 
cessively various kinds of flies one will 
sooner or later get a nibble. In fact, there 
were no questions at all. The pupils were 
trained to study their assignments in terms 
of relatively large topics. When the time 
for recitation came, the teacher would state 
one of the topics. Then he would pause, 
perhaps for two minutes, before calling 
upon a pupil. No one knew who would be 
called upon, and during this interval every 
member of the group was busily engaged 
in reviewing his knowledge in order to give 
a good account of himself if he should hap- 
pen to be the victim. Finally the teacher 
would call upon a pupil and the latter 
would rise and in the discussion. His 
business was to talk through that topic in 
a clear, straightforward fashion—not to 
talk over it or under it or around it in the 
hope that a few questions from the teacher 
would set him straight. Did his fellows 
listen to him? You may be sure that they 
did, for no one knew at what point the 
teacher would interrupt the discussion and 
direct someone else to proceed with the 
same topic. Did the first pupil now sit back 
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with a consoling consciousness that it was 
all over and that he could rest on his 
laurels? Not if he had been a week under 
that teacher’s instruction and discipline, 
for by that time he would know that a 
minute or two minutes or five minutes after 
he sat down, he might be called upon to 
continue the discussion. Attention in that 
teacher’s classes hovered around 100 per 
cent. from the beginning to the end of each 
period. 

It was a very simple technique; it was 
an extremely formal technique; but in so 
far as application, organization and real 
mastery were concerned, it was an ex- 
tremely effective technique. I am very far | 
from suggesting that we should give up our | 
socialized recitations and our projects and 
our activity program and our unit plans | 
and organize our school work on this 
topical-recitation pattern. I would suggest, | 
however, that as long as we use text-books 
—and that will probably be for some time 
to come—we should do our best to use text- 
books in an effective way. The technique 
that I have described is not the only effec- 
tive technique, although I think that it is 
one of the most effective. 

The trouble with the use of text-books in 
our schools is not that the methods of using 
them are ‘‘formal’’ but that these methods 
are so often unintelligent and even stupid. 
I believe that this contrast holds pretty 
generally in our efforts to cure the ills of 
education. We condemn the lecture 
method in toto, when the real object of our 
condemnation should be the poor lecture. 
We condemn the text-book teaching out of 
hand, when what we should condemn are 
the numberless stupid ways of using text- 
books. Within a decade we have embraced 
in close succession problem teaching, then 
project teaching, then the contract plan, 
then the activity program, then the unit 
plan—ever on the hunt for a foolproof for- 
mula. There is no such thing in teaching. 
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Every one of these patterns or procedures 
has its virtues and the probability is that 
no one’s schooling should be entirely domi- 
nated by any one or any two or any three 
of them. The only solution of the problem 
lies, not with the system nor with the pat- 
tern nor with the method, but with the 
teacher. 

If I were a supervisor I would sedulously 
avoid judging teachers by the methods that 
they used. I would judge them rather by 

.the results that they achieved. If one 
teacher could do a really fine piece of work 
on the socialized-recitation plan, I would 
say use that plan; if another did passing 
well with the contract plan, I would say 
use that plan; if still another demonstrated 
his ability to give direct, systematic, oral 
instruction in a stimulating and effective 
way, I certainly would not condemn him 
on the ground that his instruction was by 
word of mouth or on the ground that his 
instruction was direct, straightforward, 
and systematic and therefore clearly out of 
date according to our American standards ; 
and if still another teacher could teach 
text-book lessons as did the teacher that I 
described, I would say, in effect, God bless 
you, keep it up; I should not condemn him 
merely because other teachers foolishly ex- 
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pect the text-book automatically to do all 
their teaching for them and naturally bring 
the whole system into disrepute. 

Our profession would stand aghast if any 
one seriously suggested that all children 
should be fitted to an identical educational 
mould; yet in our attitude toward class- 
room procedures we apparently believe that 
there is just one good way to teach if it can 
only be found and that every teacher ought 
to follow the particular pattern that hap- 
pens at the moment to be proclaimed as the 
final word, with firm faith that here at last 
is the pot of gold at the foot of the rainbow. 
pthe rapidity with which these patterns 
have arisen and enjoyed their brief hour 
of glory and then sunk out of sight ought 
in itself to awaken us to the futility of this 
attitude. We decry the prevalence of for- 
malism in our schools but by far the most 
serjous type of formalism is that which is 
based upon the assumption that any one 
teaching procedure can be made to fit all 
educational materials, all teachers, and all 
learners. I should like to plead for intel- 
ligent teachers in the choice of their teach- 
ing methods at least a small fraction of 
that freedom which our educational theo- 
rists would grant to children in choosing 
the lessons that they are to learn. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


PREVENTION OF BLINDNESS IN 
FRANCE 

A Frencu National Committee for the Pre- 
vention of Blindness, similar in aims to the 
American National Society for the Prevention 
of Blindness, has been formed in Paris. 

As in the United States, the scientifie pro- 
gram in France will be directed along three 
main lines: (1) prevention of blindness from 
infectious diseases; (2) prevention of industrial 
eye accidents, and (3) conserving the remain- 
ing eyesight of visually handicapped school 
children. 

National groups dedicated to the important 
task of conserving vision will be established 


probably in a number of other countries within 
the next few years. Preliminary efforts toward 
this end are being stimulated by the Interna- 
tional Association for Prevention of Blindness. 

The presidency of the newly formed French 
committee has been accepted by Dr. F. de 
Lapersonne, a well-known ophthalmologist, pro- 
fessor emeritus of the University of Paris, and 
president of the International Association for 
Prevention of Blindness and vice-president of 
the French Academy of Medicine. Other mem- 
bers of the committee include thirty of the best 
known leaders in social work and public health 
in France. 

One of the most important problems of the 
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French committee will be the control of tra- 
choma in the French colonies of Northern Africa 
and the Near East. Quite recently Dr. de La- 
personne completed an investigation of the vari- 
ous eauses of eye injuries and eye diseases in 
factories, on behalf of the General Committee 
ot French Insurance Companies. Plans are now 
under way for the establishment of “sight-sav- 
ing” classes in Paris, similar to those in the 
United States, with books in large type, special 
lighting and other equipment, and specially 
trained teachers. 

The International Association for Prevention 
of Blindness is interested in supporting projects 
in Greece, Palestine and Morocco. The French 
Government recently presented the International 
Association with a subsidy of 10,000 franes, and 
smaller contributions have been made from other 
quarters, but the work of the association is being 
held up materially through lack of finances. 
Support from Americans would be most grate- 
fully received by the American representative 
of the International Association for Prevention 
of Blindness, whose address is 370 Seventh Ave- 
nue, New York City. 


THE BRITISH YOUTH HOSTELS 
ASSOCIATION 
PLAN TO Foster Love or COUNTRYSIDE 

The Educational Supplement of the London 
Times reports that a meeting was organized by 
the Central Council of the Youth Hostels Asso- 
ciation in January to consider a proposal to 
form a London Regional Council. 

The Youth Hostels Association has been 
formed to foster in young people care and love 
of the countryside and to provide simple accom- 
modation for them on their travels. It is hoped 
that this summer there will be fifty hostels where 
at a small cost, not exceeding ls., a night’s lodg- 
ing may be obtained, and it is planned to have a 
chain of hostels linking up the whole of the 
countryside. 

Mr. R. C. Norman presided, and among those 
present were delegates representing the School 
Journey Association, the Brotherhood Move- 
ment, National Union of Teachers, the British 
Youth Council, the Boy Scouts’ Association, 
Holiday Fellowship, the Society for the Protee- 
tion of Ancient Buildings and the National 
Cyclists’ Union. Letters expressing good wishes 
for the suecess of the movement were read from 
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the Archbishop of York, Lord Baden Powell 
and Mr. George Lansbury, first commissioner of 
works. 

Mr. Barclay Baron, chairman of the executive 
committee of the association, outlining the pro- 
posed work of the movement, said that it was 
proposed that the London Regional Council 
should be subdivided as follows:—(a) South 
London and the Surrey Hills; (b) West London 
and the Thames Valley; (c) North-West Lon- 
don and the Chiltern Hills, and (d) North-East 
London: Herts and Essex. He referred to the 
great number of young people who were now 
finding enjoyment in walking through the coun- 
tryside and to the difficulties that were encoun- 
tered when they sought shelter for the night. 
There was already, he believed, a very strong 
reaction against the machine-made age, and the 
association was setting out to help those young 
people who delighted in country rambles, and to 
encourage others to appreciate the beauties of 
the countryside as they could be appreciated on 
foot. The National Trust and the Council for 
the Preservation of Rural England were coop- 
erating with the association, and it was felt that 
the youth hostels movement could help these or- 
ganizations in preserving the countryside. He 
pointed to the example already set by Germany, 
where a hostel movement had been in successful 
operation for a number of years, and remarked 
that he did not think it would be possible to de- 
face German beauty spots in the way that the 
countryside of England was being defaced by 
pink-roofed bungalows. 

Mr. E. St. John Catchpool explained the 
schemes for the subdivision of the London re- 
gional area, and suggested that they should con- 
centrate on one scheme at the outset. The first 
scheme they had in mind was the “Pilgrims’ 
Way.” It was hoped that a chain of hostels 
from Dover to Anglesey would be ready this 
summer. At Eastwell Park it was hoped to use 
a sixteenth-century barn as a hostel, and they 
were making inquiries with regard to the con- 
version of an old mill near Winchester. 


THE SIXTH SEMINAR IN MEXICO 

THE Committee on Cultural Relations with 
Latin America, Professor Edward Alsworth 
Ross, chairman, announces that the sixth an- 


nual session of the seminar in Mexico will be 
held in Mexico City, July 4-24. Membership 
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in this “cooperative study of the life and ecul- 
ture of the Mexican people” will again be open 
to a representative group of North Americans. 

Among the leaders of round tables for the 
sixth seminar are Judge Florence Allen, of the 
Supreme Court of Ohio; Mr. Carleton Beals, 
author of “Mexico: An Interpretation,” ete.; 
Professor Charles W. Hackett, of the Univer- 
sity of Texas; Dr. Samuel Guy Inman, author 
of many books on Latin America; Dr. Eyler 
Simpson, of the Institute of Current World 
Affairs; Dr. Frank Tannenbaum, author of 
“The Mexican Agrarian Revolution”; Reverend 
R. A. MeGowan, of the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference, and Mr. Morris Topchevsky. 

The previous seminars in Mexico have been 
attended by over 400 men and women, widely 
representative of many public groups in the 
United States. Numerous field trips are in- 
cluded in the seminar programs. There are also 
optional trips for small groups to parts of 
Mexico and to Nicaragua, which will be taken 
after the regular sessions of the seminar close. 

A pamphlet describing the program of the 
seminar may be secured from Hubert C. Her- 
ring, executive director of the Committee on 
Cultural Relations with Latin America, 112 East 
19th Street, New York, N. Y. 


PAN AMERICAN DAY 

PresipENT Hoover, by proclamation, has 
designated April 14 as “Pan American Day,” 
and has called upon the schools, civie associa- 
tions and people of the United States generally 
to observe the day with appropriate ceremonies, 
“thereby giving expression to the spirit of con- 
tinental solidarity and to the sentiments of 
cordiality and friendly feeling which the gov- 
ernment and people of the United States enter- 
tain toward the peoples and governments of 
the other republics of the American continent.” 
The action of the president was taken pursuant 
to a resolution adopted by the Governing Board 
of the Pan American Union, composed of the 
Secretary of State of the United States and 
the diplomatic representatives of the other re- 
publies of America accredited to Washington, 
recommending that April 14 be observed as 
“Pan American Day” in all the Republics of 
the American continent. April 14 marks the 
date on which the resolution creating the Pan 
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American Union was adopted at the first Pan 
American conference in 1890. 

The first observance of the day on April 
14 next will be marked by exercises throughout 
the United States. In Washington, President 
Hoover will attend a special meeting of the 
governing board of the Pan American Union 
and deliver an address on the meaning and 
significance of “Pan American Day.” The ses- 
sion of the board will be held at 12: 30 o’clock 
and will be broadeast over a nation-wide radio 
hook-up, so that schools and colleges, clubs and 
other associations observing the day may make 
the addresses in Washington a part of their 
program. Following the address of President 
Hoover, the Secretary of State, Henry L. Stim- 
son, as chairman of the governing board, and 
the Ambassador of Mexico, Manuel C. Téllez, 
dean of the diplomatic corps in Washington, 
will speak. 

University and public school students of 
Washington will participate in a ceremony 
following the meeting of the governing board. 
These exercises will take place in the gardens 
of the Pan American Union, and will consisié of 
an address to the students by the Ambassador 
of Cuba, Orestes Ferrara, and responses by a 
Latin American university student, and by a 
high-school student of the United States. Fol- 
lowing the addresses, miniature standards, con- 
taining the flags of the twenty-one republics, 
members of the Pan American Union, will be 
presented by the Secretary of State to repre- 
sentatives of the several schools and colleges 
participating in the ceremonies. 

Immediately after the exercises, a tree will be 
planted on the grounds of the Pan American 
Union to commemorate the first observance of 
“Pan American Day.” In the evening, a pro- 
gram of Latin American music will be given 
at the Pan American Union, to which members 
of the diplomatic corps, officials of the govern- 
ment of the United States and others will be 
invited. This concert will also be broadcast. 

Schools, colleges, womens’ clubs and civic 
associations in other cities are expected to ob- 
serve the day with appropriate ceremonies. In 
New York the Pan American Society of the 
United States is arranging a program, while the 
chapters of the society in Chicago, San Fran- 
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cisco and Los Angeles are also planning to par- 
ticipate in the observance of the day. 

In addition to the United States, Pan Amer- 
iean Day has been proclaimed by Bolivia, 
Brazil, Costa Rica, Cuba, Chile, Dominican 
Republic, El Salvador, Ecuador, Guatemala, 
Mexico, Peru and Venezuela. The other gov- 
ernments are expected to take action before 
April 14. 


INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION IN HIGH 
SCHOOLS 

TWENTY-EIGHT different methods by which 
high schools of the United States recognize and 
adapt their programs to special needs of indi- 
vidual students were reported to the U. S. 
Office of Education in reply to 23,000 question- 
naires sent to American high-school principals 
in connection with the Office of Education’s Na- 
tional Survey of Secondary Education. Prelim- 
inary findings were submitted to School Life, 
official organ of the office, by Dr. Roy O. Billett, 
school administration specialist of the national 
survey. 

Arrangement of the high-school program for 
the welfare of the individual student is very new 
in the United States, according to Dr. Billett, 
and, with the exception of variation in number 
of subjects a pupil may carry, and special 
coaching of slow pupils, few schools consider 
any provision to be meeting with unusual suc- 
cess. Many schools fail to report any provisions 
for individual difference in use. 

Twenty per cent. or more of the larger schools 
(enrolment over 1,000) use 18 of the 28 provi- 
sions originally tabulated on the Office of Edu- 
cation questionnaire. Smaller schools were 
found to be less able than the larger ones to 
adapt their programs to the differing needs of 
students. 

The student is aided in some institutions by 
advisory programs, psychological studies, ad- 
justment, remedial or restoration classes or 
rooms. Other differences may be met by out-of- 
door projects, vocational or educational gui- 
dance through exploratory courses, scientific 
study of problem cases, or various arrangements 
of study assignment. 

Regular class-room procedure has been modi- 
fied in many instances to meet special abilities 
or handicaps of students by the provision of in- 
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dividualized instruction, ability groupings, ad- 
justment classes or rooms, contract, laboratory 
or various other plans of instruction. Some- 
times credit is allowed for projects or studies 
carried on outside of school hours by students. 

Dr. Billett points out that both large and 
small schools use problem method, project cur- 
riculum, out-of-school projects, special coaching 
of slow pupils, individualized instruction, and 
laboratory plan of instruction with about equal 
suecess, although he stresses the fact that ad- 
visory programs, educational and vocational 
guidance through exploratory courses, opportu- 
nity rooms for slow pupils, scientific study of 
problem cases, psychological studies and ability 
grouping are used in large schools with far 
greater frequency and reported success than in 
small schools. 

Individualized instruction seems equally ap- 
plieable in schools of any size, special coaching 
of slow pupils is practiced in more than half of 
the schools of any size, and successful use of 
scientifie study of problem cases increases as 
enrolment increases in the high school. 


INDUSTRIAL TEACHERS’ SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS 

EXPERIENCED trade workers, both men and 
women, who desire to become teachers of their 
own trades are offered an opportunity to secure 
an industrial teachers’ scholarship, given by 
the New York State Education Department. 
Twenty-five scholarships of $1,000 each at 
State Teachers College, Buffalo, together with 
free tuition, will be awarded. The scholar- 
ships are for one year beginning with the 
opening of the fall term in September. Ap- 
plication blanks should be secured at once 
from Dr. L. A. Wilson, assistant commissioner 
for vocational and extension education, State 
Education Department, Albany. Applications 
must be filed by April 20. 

The following qualifications are necessary for 
eligibility for a place on the merit list from 
which the scholarship awards are made. Men 
must have had five years of journeyman experi- 
ence in a trade, industrial or technical oceupa- 
tion, in addition to their apprenticeship. For 
women five years of trade experience is required 
of which not more than one year has been 
spent in apprenticeship. Educational qualifica- 
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tions comprise one year in high school, or the 
equivalent, but architectural and mechanical 
draftsmen must be high-school graduates. Age 
requirements are from 23 to 38 years for men 
and 21 to 35 years for women. United States 
citizenship and a year’s residence in New York 
State before making application is required. 
Finally, the applicant must be of good moral 
character, possess good health and be free from 
physical disabilities and speech defects. 

The following trades and oceupations com- 
prise the list from which the scholarships will 
be awarded: 

Men 


Airplane mechanics Lithography 
Airplane engine mechanics Leather goods 


Automobile mechanics Photo-engraving 


Bricklaying Plastering 
Cabinet making Printing 
Carpentry Sheet metal work 
Commercial art Tool making 
Drafting and design Weaving 
Electricity Welding 


Glove cutting 


Men or Women 


Artificial flower making Novelty work 
Beauty culture Pattern making and 
Garment machine operat- cutting 

ing Tailoring 


Only persons who fully satisfy the trade and 
educational requirements should apply. 


ACADEMIC BUILDING TO RELIEVE 
UNEMPLOYMENT 

SPEAKING under the auspices of the Presi- 
dent’s Emergency Committee for Employment, 
Chancellor Elmer E. Brown, of New York Uni- 
versity, in a radio address on March 1 urged 
colleges and universities to provide employment 
by undertaking construction and repairs. Dr. 
Brown said: 


The plea has been put forward with great 
urgency that universities, colleges and other non- 
profit institutions expand their building operations 
in this time of unemployment. I wish to empha- 
size this plea. It is not often that good can be 
accomplished in so many directions by a single 
undertaking. To erect a new building at this time 
is to take advantage of the relatively low cost of 
materials. It is to provide work for those who 
would normally be employed and are now out of 
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employment. It is to quicken the activity of all 
of those industries which are tributary to building 
construction. It is to accentuate the upward turn 
from a period of distressful discouragement and 
inactivity. 

It is not only new construction in steel and 
stone and concrete that will have this effect, but 
those operations of repair and renovation which 
are always claiming attention even in the newest 
and most up-to-date institutions, and in the most 
of our educational institutions are long overdue. 
Even without the erection of new buildings a gen- 
eral overhauling and renewal of a university plant 
will be effective in the quickening of morale in the 
institution itself and in its tributary community. 

As regards new construction, the advantages are 
most enjoyed by those institutions which have had 
the foresight to project their plans of building 
and landscape for a long time to come. They are 
ready to answer the question of prospective donors 
as to what building and of what type of architec- 
ture and for what particular location is now most 
imperatively needed. More fortunate still are 
those institutions which have plans already ma- 
tured, dreams ready for realization as soon as the 
happy benefactor speaks the word and makes the 
needed contribution. All of our educational 
institutions, no matter how well housed and 
equipped, have those gaps which could be filled 
this year with double glory to the givers and 
double gain to the whole community. 

But I come back to the homely, commonplace 
needs of renovation and repair. The poorest 
institutions and those blessed with fewest bene- 
factors in the field of large and spectacular 
benevolence can make some improvement at this 
time where the hand of decay has lain heavily 
upon their physical plant, and in so doing can a 
little lift that heavier hand of economic and 
human depression in the circle in which their in- 
fluence and example will be felt. 


STATE PENSIONS FOR TEACHERS IN 
MICHIGAN 

Tue Michigan Legislature of 1929, according 
to a report in the U. S. Daily, recognizing the 
importance of providing a retirement fund for 
teachers, passed a law authorizing the governor 
to appoint a commission to make a survey of 
the whole situation. 

The commission found among other facts that 
there is a deficiency in the present Michigan 
fund of more than $14,000,000, after applying 
all resources on hand and the present value of 
all future payments by teachers at present rates. 
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It found that if no change is made in the pres- 
ent law the resources are such as to pay less than 
22 per cent. of the full benefits promised, or in 
other words to receive the full benefits promised 
the teachers would be obliged to contribute at a 
rate six times in excess of what they are paying 
at the present time. Briefly, the law is unsatis- 
factory because the fund is inadequate and un- 
sound, and without readjustments payments in 
full ean not be made. 

The commission recommended that the State 
of Michigan either enact a sound teachers’ re- 
tirement system or that it wholly discontinue 
operations under the present law, making such 
provisions for the settlement and disposition of 
all obligations under the present fund as just 
and fair dealings with the teachers of Michigan 
may require. 

The commission worked out a tentative set of 
principles which in their opinion should form 
the basis of an adequate system, should the 
Legislature decide to enact an actuarially sound 
and workable law. Some of the recommenda- 
tions are: 


Every teacher aged 25 or over on the preceding 
July 1 shall be a member of the new system, but 
any teacher who was in teaching service in De- 
troit before the taking effect of the new system 
may elect in writing to the board within one year 
after the new system takes effect not to remain a 
member. The University of Michigan, Michigan 
State College of Agriculture and Applied Science 
and Michigan College of Mining and Technology, 
may be included if so desired. 

A member at any time after attaining age 55 
and having ceased to teach, on so electing, shall 
be entitled to a retirement annuity which shall be 
that provided by the joint accumulation from de- 
posits by the member and the state during the 
period of service. Such deposits shall in the 


Dr. Joun Dewey, professor of philosophy, 
emeritus, at Columbia University, took as his 
subject for the Inglis Lecture at the Harvard 
Graduate School of Education on March 1 
“Educational Confusion and Conflict.” 


Sir CHARLES TREVELYAN, president of the 
British Board of Education, resigned on March 
2. He stated in his letter of resignation to 
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aggregate be approximately equal. Special pro- 
visions shall be made for a minimum annuity in 
recognition of service prior to the adoption of the 
new system. This minimum shall not be less than 
that provided for teachers theretofore retired. 

The deposits by members are a required deduc- 
tion of 5 per cent. from the current salary. No 
deductions are made from salaries of teachers who 
are not members of the new system. Voluntary 
deposits may be made at any time by or on behalf 
of a member or by a teacher under 25 years of 
age. The state deposit shall also be made regu- 
larly, annually or oftener during the teaching 
service. 

In crediting state deposits, consideration should 
be given to a recognition of teaching experience 
by making the state deposit 2} per cent. of the 
salary for a teacher with one year or less of 
teaching experience, and increasing the state de- 
posits by } per cent. for each added year of teach- 
ing experience, but not to exceed twice the teach- 
er’s deposit for the same year. This would effect 
a reduction in the amount required from the state 
for state deposits and for prior service, and at 
the same time would increase more rapidly the 
accumulations of the older teachers. 

The deposits by the member and by the state, 
with interest at the net rate earned, shall be 
credited to the individual member. Both accumu- 
lations shall be held as the property of the mem- 
ber and no part of either is to be forfeited in 
any case. 

A teacher totally and permanently disabled 
after five years of service shall be entitled to a 
disability annuity of $300, if so disabled after 10 
years of service the disability annuity shall be 
$400, and if so disabled after 15 years of service 
the disability annuity shall be $500. When a 
disabled teacher on receipt of a disability annuity 
becomes 60 years of age the combined accumulated 
deposits shall be applied, as far as is needed, to 
purchase the disability annuity payable from and 
after age 60. 


Premier Ramsay MacDonald that this was partly 
because the Lords had rejected the education 
bill, which involved the raising of the school- 
leaving age by a year. He found himself “very 
much out of sympathy with general government 
policy.” Mr. H. B. Lees-Smith, postmaster- 
general, has been appointed to succeed Sir 
Charles. 
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Dr. Witt Grant CHAMBERS, dean of the 
School of Education at the Pennsylvania State 
College, has been elected president of the divi- 
sion of schools of education in Land Grant Col- 
leges. 


At a recent meeting of the Board of Trustees 
of the California State Teachers’ College it was 
decided to name the new physical education 
building, now being erected, for ex-State Senator 
Joseph A. Herron, of Monongahela. Mr. Her- 
ron has been a member of the college board for 
the past ten years. 


Dr. Cuartes C. Hype, professor of interna- 
tional law at Columbia University, has been 
appointed the American member of the interna- 
tional commission provided for by the concilia- 
tion treaty between the United States and 
Venezuela. 

Dean James Grarron Rogers, of the Uni- 
versity of Colorado Law School, has been ap- 
pointed assistant secretary of state. 


Dr. Epwin B. WILson, professor of vital sta- 
tistics at the Harvard School of Public Health, 
spoke on general considerations of growth and 
development at the final session of Section 1, on 
medical service, of the White House Conference 
on Child Health and Protection, held in Wash- 
ington from February 19 to 21. 


A portrait of Dr. Samuel W. Stratton, chair- 
man of the corporation of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, was presented to the 
Bureau of Standards on March 7 on the oceasion 
of the thirtieth anniversary of its founding. Dr. 
Stratton was the founder and first director of 
the bureau. The portrait was painted by Mar- 
garet Fitzhugh Browne. The ceremonies were 
conducted by Dr. George K. Burgess, the pres- 
ent director of the bureau, and the portrait was 
presented by Henry A. Wise Wood, of New 
York City, in appreciation of the invaluable 
services rendered American industry by Dr. 
Stratton and the bureau. 


“Tue Biological Basis of Human Nature,” by 
Professor H. S. Jennings, published last spring 
by W. W. Norton and Company, has been given 
a medal, in The Parents’ Magazine award for 
the best books for parents published during 
1930, for the “outstanding scientifie contribu- 
tion of the year toward the understanding of 
heredity.” 
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Dr. Westey C. MircHe.t, professor of eco- 
nomics at Columbia University, has been se- 
lected for the George Eastman visiting scholar- 
ship at Oxford University. He will succeed 
Professor John L. Lowes, of Harvard Univer- 
sity, who holds the professorship this year, and 
will take up his residence at Oxford in Septem- 
ber. The funds for the professorship were 
given by Dr. George Eastman, of Rochester, 
New York, and are administered by the Amer- 
ican Association of Rhodes Scholars. 


Dr. Earte U. Ruae, head of the department 
of education, Colorado State Teachers College, 
will be on leave the spring quarter of this year 
and of 1932 and 1933 as specialist in currieulum 
research, cooperating with Dr. Peik, of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, on the National Survey 
of the Education of Teachers. This spring Dr. 
Rugg and Dr. Peik will be in the Office of Edu- 
cation at Washington. During the summer of 
1931 Dr. Rugg will be visiting professor in the 
School of Education, New York University. 


Dr. Ropert P. Carrouu, professor of psy- 
chology at Syracuse University and candidate 
of the Law Preservation Party for governor in 
the 1930 state campaign, will join the faculty 
of the University of Tennessee for the coming 
summer. 


Proressor Catvin QO. Davis, of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, has been appointed chairman 
of the Committee on the Tercentennial Celebra- 
tion of the Establishment of Secondary Schools 
in America. The committee is serving the De- 
partment of Secondary School Principals of the 
National Education Association. 


Mr. Joun J. EGan has been appointed a 
member of the Buffalo Board of Education to 
fill the unexpired term of the late Ira T. Glea- 
son and has been elected chairman of the board. 


Dr. WituiAM Jarre, assistant professor of 
economies, who has had seven years of experi- 
ence in research work in Paris, will have charge 
of a seminar in Paris, from June 1 to July 
31. This is designed to aid those students who, 
having gathered all the material for their theses 
available at home, find they require supple- 
mentary data in France, for those who wish to 
be introduced to research methods abroad and 
for holders of traveling fellowships who wish to 
begin their research work under experienced 
guidance. 
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Dr. Louis K. Man.ey, dean of the school of 
business administration of the University of 
Pittsburgh, has resigned in order to study polit- 
ical science in Europe. 


Tue ReveREND Francis CLovuGHerty, of 
Pittsburgh, chancellor of Catholic University, 
Peiping, China, has left for Rome for a confer- 
ence with Pope Pius XI. Mr. Clougherty has 
toured the United States for the past eighteen 
months in the interest of the university. 


Dr. ALBERT EINSTEIN sailed for Germany 
on Mareh 5, after eleven weeks’ residence at 
the California Institute of Technology. Before 
leaving he expressed his intention to return in 
November. At a dinner in honor of Dr. Ein- 
stein given in New York the evening before 
he sailed by American Zionists in the interest 
of the Palestine Foundation Fund, the follow- 
ing message from President Hoover was read: 
“I am glad of this opportunity to express my 
admiration of your distinguished service to man- 
kind through your scientific researches and my 
hope that your visit to the United States has 
been as satisfying to you as it has been grati- 
fying to the American people.” 

Proressors S. A. Courtis, Calvin O. Davis 
and Clifford Woody, of the University of Michi- 
gan, have been granted leaves of absence for 
the second semester. Dr. Davis will spend a 
four-months vacation cruising on the Mediter- 
ranean Sea and traveling in Italy, Switzerland, 
France and England. Dr. Woody will devote 
the time to writing and will take an extended 
trip through the south and west. Dr. Courtis 
states that during the next six months the at- 
tempt will be made to measure 10,000 children 
in each of four foreign countries, preferably 
England, Germany, France and Italy. The 
measurements will include: (1) rate of erup- 
tion of teeth, (2) growth in height and weight, 
(3) performance in standing broad jump, (4) 
performance in a new type of mental test, and 
(5) performance in a spelling test. 


THE resignation of Dr. W. Vernon Lytle as 
professor of psychology and head of the de- 
partment of psychology at DePauw University 
has been announced. Professor Lytle gives as 
the reason for his resignation the policy of 
the new administration which would make psy- 
chology subordinate to the program of the de- 
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partment of education and thus limit the de- 
velopment of psychology as an independent 
science. Dr. Lytle is on leave of absence and 
is spending the year as a research fellow in psy- 
chology at Yale University. 

THE committee in charge of the awards of 
the General Education Board for the pursuit 
of “Studies in the Humanities” at Harvard, 
for the year 1930-31, has recommended the 
following additional assignments: Marston 
Stevens Balch, instructor in English, for in- 
vestigation of English plays and playwrights 
in France in the eighteenth century; George 
Lyman Kittredge, Gurney professor of En- 
glish literature, for the collection of ballads 
and chanties by Mr. J. M. Carpenter and the 
preparation of the same for publication; John 
3urns Martin, toward the cost of publishing 
“Allan Ramsay, A Study of His Life and 
Works”; Milman Parry, instructor in Greek 
and Latin, for aid in preparing for publica- 
tion “A Handbook of Homeric Style; with 
Preparatory Studies”; Hyder Edward Rollins, 
professor of English, for printing “A Poetical 
Rhapsody,” Volume I; Benjamin Rowland, 
Jr., assistant in fine arts, for the publication 
of a book on “Jaume Huguet, A Study of 
Late Fifteenth Century Painting in Catalonia.” 


Mr. Epwin R. EmBrez, president of the 
Julius Rosenwald Fund Board, was the guest of 
Vanderbilt University during the week Janu- 
ary 19-24, where he met in seminar discussions 
on “The Peoples of the Pacific” a group of 
representative juniors and seniors. 


Dr. W. V. Bincuam, director of the Person 
nel Research Federation, New York, aduressed 
the Seventeenth Annual Conference on High- 
way Engineering at Ann Arbor, Michigan, on 
February 18, on “The Prone-to-Accident 
Driver,” and at the University of Michigan he 
gave a lecture on “The Field of Industrial Psy- 
chology.” On February 19 he spoke before the 
Grand Rapids Safety Council on “Essentials of 
a Practical Plan of Accident Prevention.” 


Dr. Harry W. Cuase, president of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, gave the principal address at 
the convocation exercises of Rollins College on 
February 23. 


Dr. Georce M. WILEY, assistant commissioner 
for secondary education, New York, and Dr. 
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David E. Snedden, of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, were the principal speakers at 
the recent dedication of the Sewanhaka, New 
York, High School. 


Dr. Ciype Furst, for twenty years secretary 
of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching, died on March 6, at the age 
of fifty-seven years. 


Dr. James M. Epsa.t, district superintendent 
of schools in Brooklyn, New York, for the last 
thirty years, died on March 3, at the age of 
sixty-seven years. He had been in the public 
school system for forty-five years. 


Tue death at the age of sixty-two years is an- 
nounced of Dr. John Edwin Kirkpatrick, of the 
departments of history and political science of 
Washburn College and later a member of the 
faculty of the University of Michigan and of 
Olivet College. Dr. Kirkpatrick in his will 
leaves $10,000 for the establishment of a faculty 
trust fund at Washburn to be known as the 
Elizabeth Sleeth Kirkpatrick fund, in honor of 
his mother. The proceeds of this fund are to be 
administered by the faculty members of more 
than three years’ service. The fund is subject 
to a life interest of Mr. Kirkpatrick’s widow, 
Mrs. Bertha Hyde Kirkpatrick, and, in the 
event the faculty trust fund is not established, 
the $10,000 will go to the endowment. fund of 
the college, but the proceeds are to be adminis- 
tered by the faculty, instead of the board of 
trustees. The will also authorizes Mrs. Kirkpat- 
rick to give an additional $10,000 to the faculty 
trust fund if it is established. 


Hvuau Guwy, the well-known British educa- 
tionalist and author, died in London on Febru- 
ary 23, at the age of sixty years. Mr. Gunn was 
responsible for the reorganization of many 
colonial educational systems, including those of 
South Africa and Western Australia. Among 
the educational projects carried out by Mr. 
Gunn were the rebuilding of Grey College 
School and the founding of Grey University 
College in England and the organizing of the 
University of Western Australia. He served at 
one time on the Interstate Commission of Uni- 
versity Education in South Africa and as a 
member of the governing council of the Univer- 
sity of the Cape of Good Hope. 
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Cyri O. Smiru, principal of the Royal 
School of Honolulu, died suddenly on Mareh 7, 
at the age of fifty-nine years. Mr. Smith was 
born in England and had been principal since 
1899. 


THE annual Schoolmen’s Week of Pennsyl- 
vania will be held from Mareh 18 to 21 under 
the auspices of the University of Pennsylvania. 
Attendance from Pennsylvania and neighboring 
states is expected to be more than 5,000. 


AcTiInG upon the recommendation of Presi- 
dent Hoover, Governor Morgan F. Larson, of 
New Jersey, has called a state-wide conference 
on child health and protection. The conference 
will be held at New Brunswick on April 17 and 
18, according to an announcement by the State 
Institutions Commissioner, William J. Ellis, who 
is chairman of the committee on arrangements. 
The purpose of the conference is to bring to- 
gether public and private agencies and indi- 
viduals concerned with the promotion of child 
welfare to survey the progress of the work being 
done in New Jersey in that connection, and to 
consider ways and means of improvement. 


Tue International Federation of Teachers’ 
Associations will hold a conference at Stock- 
holm on August 9 or 10. 


A CONFERENCE on “Changing Education in 
an Old Empire” will be held at Bedford College, 
London, from July 24 to 30, under the auspices 
of the New Education Fellowship. 


A airt of $2,500,000 has been made to Stan- 
ford University from an anonymous donor. 
The gift is for constructing a new medical 
building in San Francisco to replace the present 
structure and is contingent upon the university 
raising $1,250,000 as an endowment. 


BIRMINGHAM-SOUTHERN COLLEGE will cele- 
brate the seventy-fifth anniversary of its found- 
ing on March 17, 1931. The program will in- 
elude a convoeation on the church college, a 
luncheon to delegates from the colleges, the cor- 
nerstone laying of the new Stockham Woman's 
Building, and an alumni dinner in the evening. 
At the morning convocation, Bishop Hoyt M. 
Dobbs, of the class of ’99, will speak on “The 
Church College of the Past”; President W. P. 
Few, of Duke University, will speak on “The 
Church College of the Present”; R. M. Lester, 
of the class of ’08, assistant to the president of 
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the Carnegie Corporation, will speak on “The 
Chureh College of the Future,” and President 
Frank P. Graham, of the University of North 
Carolina, will speak on “The Church College 
and the State University.” Greetings will be 
brought by President George H. Denny, of the 
University of Alabama, representing the Ala- 
bama colleges, and by Bishop William N. Ains- 
worth, representing the Church. Several hon- 
orary degrees will be conferred. A history of 
the college, written by Professor W. D. Perry, 
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of the class of ’05, senior member of the faculty, 
will be ready for distribution. 


THE new Isaac H. Clothier Memorial Build- 
ing, built at a cost of $1,000,000, was formally 
turned over to Swarthmore College in February, 
when Mr. Wilson M. Powell, president of the 
Board of Managers, accepted the structure from 
Morris L. Clothier, son of the donor and a mem- 
ber of Swarthmore’s class of 1890. The formal 
dedication of the building will take place later. 


DISCUSSION 


A SUMMER SUPPLEMENT TO COLLEGE 
EDUCATION 


CHANGES must take place in the college educa- 
tional system in harmony with changes taking 
place in the entire social order. Educational 
institutions are not apart from, but a part of 
the social fabrie of to-day, when 900,000 stu- 
dents are enrolled in our institutions of higher 
learning. Ordinarily colleges have thirty-four 
weeks of school out of the fifty-two. The other 
four and a half months are split into several 
short and one long recess lasting from three to 
four months—enough, indeed, to constitute not 


a recess but a complete break in what should 


be a continuous educational process. The de- 
fense of this long vacation and the clutter of 
psychological attitudes which accompany it is 
one of the traditional anomalies having an un- 
broken history from the time of Thomas Wolsey 
down to the twentieth century. 

In the England of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries the apparent break in the year 
was nicely adapted to the social situation of 
the time. The college year was, and still is, 
measurably a time for social activity, for the 
taking of lectures and the multiplication of 
contacts. But the summer has always been a 
time of uninterrupted organization of materials 
and the grind of study. In America during the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries the system 
eould well be defended. Many students came 
from agricultural districts and their parents 
felt the financial strain of sending them to col- 
lege. In fact the only way a college education 
was possible for many was by their returning 
to the farm or shop, as many of them did, to 


help in the busy season of the year and ease 
the parental burden. So there was no agitation 
for changing the system. 

Since 1890, however, when the cityward tide 
set in, a period of unparalleled industrial ex- 
pansion and urban growth, the college year was 
geared to a higher speed and summer became a 
loafing period which was worse than wasted. It 
was a positive detriment. Many thousands of 
students returned to their urban homes not to 
assist in harvesting the crops or working in 
the shop but to loaf. If the family exchequer 
was too lean to provide for the expenses of 
another college year the student swallowed his 
pride, took his grip in his hand and tried his 
luck at selling books, aluminum kitchen uten- 
sils, hosiery or soliciting subscriptions for 
magazines, importuning the would-be customer 
on the ground that it meant a scholarship and 
his return to college. These occupations too 
frequently led to the acquiring of habits worse 
than valueless, for which, in some obscure way, 
the student later blamed his alma mater. 

This untoward situation together with the 
serious purpose of indifferently prepared teach- 
ers desiring better training in the summer for 
advancement in their profession, led to the 
formation of summer schools. These have out- 
grown the experimental stage, justified their 
existence and serve a significant purpose in 
America’s scholastic life. The annual summer 
school registration approximates 250,000 souls. 
Not only are they used by the academically 
lame to prepare themselves for readmission in 
the fall but by thousands of mature adults who 
because of the necessity of making a livelihood 
would be unable to secure a higher education 
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at any other time, and, what is perhaps inci- 
dental but equally important, they offer op- 
portunity for the stimulation and standardiza- 
tion of many instructors from smaller colleges. 
Subtracting the primary, secondary and college 
teachers from the total summer school enrol- 
ment, however, the undergraduate residue is 
very small. The vast majority are not in sum- 
mer school. 

Other expedients were devised particularly 
for men. When the apprenticeship system was 
introduced in colleges, with the Cincinnati, An- 
tioch and other modifications of it, these natu- 
rally absorbed the long vacation. Summer field 
work for students in the natural sciences and 
engineering contributed to, and became a part 
of, undergraduate training with many schools. 
In a variety of fields, however, this was impos- 
sible. Students in the classics, the humanities 
and history had neither opportunity nor urgency 
to improve the summer’s shining hours. Anom- 
alously enough, this tended to carry over into 
the social sciences which began as- philosophies 
of society. With increasing interest in their 
application and the growing need of leadership 
in the sociological field there was both clinical 
opportunity and urgency for students to help 
the burdened agencies during the summer rush. 

Accordingly a number of schools of liberal 
arts in the eastern and central states arranged 
with urban family case work agencies, correc- 
tional institutions, child-caring societies, social 
settlements, neighborhood houses and commu- 
nity camps to take students on their regular 
staffs for periods ranging from eight to eleven 
weeks. They were directed and supervised, 
given a perspective of the relationship between 
rehabilitation agencies and community institu- 
tions. Their reading was prescribed, they were 
given an introduction to the organization of a 
modern city and provided with board and living 
quarters. It was required that such men and 
women have a modicum of social theory with 
which to correlate their field work, and after 
examination they were granted from two to six 
hours academic credit. It proved a paying 
venture for the agencies as some of the most 
promising future leaders with a strong social 
motivation were mobilized for social work—men 
who in earlier days would naturally have gravi- 
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tated into the Christian ministry. Many direc- 
tors report that for keenness, penetration, en- 
ergy and initiative this fresh young blood has 
been a surprise and gratification. Students, on 
the other hand, almost invariably comment on 
the advantages of the training for any one 
whatever his vocational proclivities. A few 
weeks of duty in a settlement in a foreign 
section of a large city leaves an indelible mark 
upon him. He knows the significance of citi- 
zenship, for he has assisted men to obtain it. 
He knows the nature of delinquency, for he has 
been confronted with it in its hundred varia- 
tions. He knows the problems of the less fav- 
ored, for he has seen the relation of rent, ill 
health and unemployment to morality. He 
knows the value of carrying responsibility un- 
assisted. And, what is for him more significant 
still, he discovers that his classroom theory has 
application to these urgent practical life situ- 
ations. College ceases to be a cloister and be- 
comes a key to the world of human life. The 
value of his theory is checked by the problems 
he confronts as he wrestles with the difficulties 
of maladjusted people. 

Perhaps the period is too short to call it a 
professional preparation, but when he resumes 
his studies in the fall he has a pretty definite 
idea as to whether or not he has adaptability 
for social work, likes it and has sufficient confi- 
dence in it to trust his frail bark upon this 
vocational sea. It brings the testing time within 
the undergraduate period and his decision is 
made on a basis of experience. Valuable time 
is conserved in making postgraduate adjust- 
ments and many a disillusionment and heart- 
ache of the precarious months following gradua- 
tion are thus avoided. If he decides that he is 
not designed by nature and training for social 
work and enters business or one of the profes- 
sions he can never entirely lose the interest, 
knowledge and consciousness of values engen- 
dered by the weeks spent with an agency for 
social service, during these impressionable col- 
lege years. 

A number of Ohio schools have been experi- 
menting with this system. Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity has had between forty and sixty students 
in the field for summer training annually. 


Letters from the twenty social agencies with 
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which it has cooperated, including settlements, 
reformatories—for boys and girls—well-organ- 
ized correctional camps, clinies for delinquents, 
family case working agencies and a New York 
office of probation and parole have written in 
most ecommendatory terms of the value of the 
service of these adventurous youths. As might 
well be imagined the system is not without its 
dangers and difficulties. In many cases parental 
consent must be produced before the students 
are assigned; occasionally the aspiring social 
worker fails. One young lady, a Phi Beta 
Kappa, was assigned to a settlement in the old 
Hay Market district of Cleveland, now largely 
Italian and Negro. She set out with the highest 
expectations, but within four days suffered such 
an esthetic revulsion that she went to bed and 
within a week had discontinued her work. On 
her return to college she rationalized her ex- 
perience by reporting: “I couldn’t possibly stay. 
[ saw more dirt, squalor, vice and the ugliness 
of life in those four days than in all the rest of 
my life put together.” Cases of this kind are, 
however, rare. Usually even the woman student 
from a very sheltered environment acquires in 
the urgeney of the job a professional attitude 
which carries her through. 

A more serious difficulty arises with the im- 
peeunious student, many times the worthiest. 
He is aware of the value of the experience and 
has a strong service motive but is dependent on 
the financial returns of the summer to pay the 
expenses of the ensuing college year. The 
meager stipend of the agency ordinarily cover- 
ing maintenance only is not enough. The 
ageney with its ever-expanding work under an 
inadequate budget and the necessity of provid- 
ing adequate supervision for its student groups 
finds it difficult or impossible to provide more. 
The above-mentioned university has had a very 
happy solution of this difficulty in a recent gift 
which provides an annual income of $2,500 to 
supplement the stipend of the agency and make 
it possible for students otherwise ineligible to 
avail themselves of this important piece of un- 
dergraduate training. 

From the angle of the sociologist it is by far 
the soundest policy for granting assistance to 
students. It is not a gift but a payment for 
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services rendered; a quid pro quo which guaran- 
tees him against the loss of self-respect experi- 
enced in accepting an unearned gratuity. It 
avoids the insidious danger of genteel pauperi- 
zation which always lurks in the scholarship 
grant. It reduces the postgraduate heartaches 
attending the repayment of the student loans 
which become increasingly irksome as he shoul- 
ders the multiplying cares of a profession, a 
home and a family. Incidentally it augments 
the student’s feeling of loyalty to his alma 
mater and responsibility to society. 

It is a real summer supplement to college 
education. 

CuHaRLes W. CouLTER 
OuI0 WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 


THE MINISTER’S DEGREE 

In an article entitled: “The Minister’s De- 
gree,” which appeared in SCHOOL AND Sociery 
on January 17, 1931, the author drew certain 
conclusions which should be viewed from more 
than one side before accepting them at their 
face value. 

Close comparisons between graduate courses 
in different fields are difficult if not quite im- 
possible, but educators have been able to estab- 
lish definite tests that seem to apply satisfactor- 
ily in measuring a candidate’s attainment of 
certain minimum requirements for the Ph.D. 
degree. The present writer does not pretend 
to be familiar with the details of the usual 
requirements imposed by theological schools 
upon their candidates for advanced degrees, but 
numerous statements in the above-mentioned 
paper and his own observation of the ease with 
which theological degrees seem to be secured 
lead him to conclude that one of the reasons 
why other academic institutions do not fully 
recognize such degrees is simply that they do 
not represent a standard contribution on the 
part of the candidate himself. He is not alone 
to blame, for the institution that awards him 
any kind of a degree for merely “spending three 
years in a theological school” and leads him to 
think that he has done “almost exactly” the 
same work that would be required “in a grad- 
uate school that conferred the standard Ph.D. 
degree” is doing him and society at large a 
grave injustice. 

There is no contention here that theological 
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faculties may not grant such degrees as they 
see fit, but if they wish to compare any degree 
whatsoever with the “standard” Ph.D. degree, 
they should conform to the standard require- 
ments that have now reached perfectly definite 
and comparable forms in the accredited grad- 
uate schools of this country. The following 
statement, taken from the catalogue of one of 
the leading universities, is typical, and it shows 
what one of these requirements is. 


The degree of Doctor of Philosophy is given, not 
on the basis of the completion of a certain amount 
of time spent upon a specified program, but as a 
recognition and mark of high attainment and 
ability in the candidate’s chosen province, shown, 
first, by the production of a dissertation evincing 
the power of independent investigation and form- 
ing an actual contribution to existing knowledge. 


The italics are mine, introduced because they 
signalize the points on which many will disagree 
with Mr. O’Brian. Any one who has witnessed 
the almost health- and heart-breaking period 
through which the average Ph.D. candidate 
passes will well understand why it is that “the 
Ph.D. degree can be understood without re- 
peated explanations.” It marks a standard of 
attainment which has won general recognition. 
It was with this quality in mind that the award- 
ing of the Ph.D. degree, honoris causa, was 
generally discontinued some years ago. If some 
of the theological degrees confer “neither dig- 
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nity nor worth on the holder,” the fault lies 
largely with the institution that grants the 
degrees. As long as theological schools grant 
graduate degrees for courses in reading, attend- 
ance in class courses for a prescribed time, or 
to members of their own faculties, or to their 
alumni for good behavior and mere leadership 
in their chosen field, they should not ask the 
rest of the world to accept these degrees on 
exactly the same basis as the “standard” Ph.D. 
degree. 

If the theologian wishes to be called “Doctor” 
he has several alternatives. Judging from my 
own observations, he may actually secure this 
title in some of the theological schools with none 
of the uncertainty that hangs over the head of 
the Ph.D. candidate. Again, he may hope to 
receive an honorary degree from one of these 
same schools if his record shows some of the 
external marks of success. Such a degree need 
not be undervalued; it may in fact be a truer 
index of worth than one taken in course. The 
third alternative is to go through the soul-trying 
experience of working for a bona fide Ph.D. 
degree that is “standard.” If he measures up 
to this supreme test, he will have no difficulty in 
“making known his academic rank.” His lead- 
ership will be strengthened, and he will enjoy 
the “dignity” that comes with the attainment 
of a degree of unquestioned “worth.” 

E. H. Jonnson 

KENYON COLLEGE 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


THE NORTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION’S 
STUDY OF STANDARDS 

In 1913 the North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools issued its first list 
of accredited colleges based on a set of stand- 
ards which had previously been adopted. The 
list included 78 institutions. Since that time the 
number of accredited higher institutions has in- 
creased to 279, including colleges and universi- 
ties, teacher-training institutions and junior col- 
leges. The territory covered by the association 
reaches from Ohio and West Virginia on the 
east to Arkansas, Oklahoma, New Mexico, Ari- 
zona, Colorado, Wyoming and Montana on the 
south and west. 

There is no question but that the association 


has done a remarkable piece of work in identi- 
fying the higher institutions which are generally 
acceptable and in stimulating others to attain 
comparable standards. 

For some time, however, the North Central 
Association has been keenly aware that the pres- 
ent type of standards which are used in the ac- 
crediting of higher institutions are not satisfac- 
tory. In general these standards are based on 
requirements relative to the physical machinery 
of an institution and its human resources, in- 
cluding faculty and students expressed in terms 
of their degrees, hours of teaching, entrance 
units, size of classes and semester hours of 
credit. Except in an indirect way, these stand- 
ards do not measure the accomplishments, the 
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quality, or the product of an institution. Until 
our criteria are of such a nature as to accom- 
plish this purpose they will obviously be very 
deficient in a number of ways. 

Accordingly a Committee on Revision of 
Standards was appointed in 1929, with Presi- 
dent L. D. Coffman, of the University of Minne- 
sota, as chairman. This committee has been 
carrying on some preliminary work during the 
current academic year including the visitation 
of about a dozen colleges. The committee real- 
izes that if more satisfactory standards are to 
be adopted they will have to be validated 
through seientifie study and investigation. Such 
a study will be both expensive and time consum 
ing. 

Therefore an approach was made to the Gen- 
eral Edueation Board for a grant of funds 
which would enable the association to earry on 
a comprehensive piece of work. The General 
Edueation Board has set aside $110,000 to be 
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used over the next five years, provided the As- 
sociation from its own funds supplements the 
grant with an annual appropriation of $5,000 
for the same period. In this way $135,000 
should be available to carry on the work. 

It is believed that this study will be of great 
significance not only to the association but to 
all other accrediting agencies throughout the 
country. Also, in addition to the present sys- 
tem of minimum standards, it is hoped that 
something ean be done to stimulate and encour- 
age institutions already accredited to reach 
higher levels of effectiveness through criteria 
which are progressive in character. 

Detailed plans for the conduct of the study 
will be worked out at the annual meeting of the 
North Central Association which 
eago on March 18, 19 and 20. 


Georce F. Zoox 


oceurs in Chi- 


PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF AKRON 


QUOTATIONS 


SCHOLARLY ACTIVITIES OF YALE 
UNIVERSITY 

IMPRESSIVE as are the recent developments 
of Yale’s physical possessions, beautiful and 
gracious as are many of her new buildings, 
they are, in my judgment, wholly surpassed by 
the less superficially obvious but more funda- 
mentally enduring and significant changes which 
have been in progress in her intellectual and 
spiritual life. Let me draw your attention to 
certain of these. 

In the fine arts and in the humanities, both 
classical and modern, there has been a true 
renaissance of scholarly enthusiasm. This is 
shown in the productivity of the staff and in 
the marked increase of student interest in these 
fields of study. Of great influence in this con- 
nection have been our archeological expedi- 
tions for the excavation of the Hellenistie City 
of Doura-Europos, in the upper Euphrates 
Valley, and of certain sites in the beautiful an- 
cient City of Jerash in the Transjordan, to both 
of which I drew your attention last year. In 
this humanistic group the departments of En- 
glish and history have long enjoyed a high and 
well-deserved prestige, and both are maintain- 
ing, and indeed improving, their enviable posi- 


tion. The program of the social sciences in the 
fields of economics, government, including inter- 
national relations, sociology and anthropology, 
has been within a half dozen years so developed 
and strengthened as to be almost revolutionary. 
While we are sure that the conditions in the 
natural sciences and in engineering can be 
distinetly improved, the staff, on which are 
found many men of outstanding distinction, is 
being constantly strengthened, and the scholarly 
productivity of the group, judged both quanti- 
tatively and qualitatively, is not excelled by any 
division of the university. The interesting and 
novel program of the Institute of Human Rela- 
tions has already been mentioned. The pro- 
fessional schools and the Graduate School have, 
by common consent, come in the last few years 
into the very forefront of American professional 
schools. This result has been brought about, 
partly as the outcome of imaginative and thor- 
oughly sound developments of their educational 
ideals and methods, partly by drastic selection 
of their students, and partly by the addition to 
their staffs of many men of notable distinction, 
not a few of them scholars of international 
reputation. All seven of these professional 
schools now have their program of studies so 
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articulated with the graduate school that prop- 
erly qualified students in them may become 
candidates for the master’s and doctor’s degrees, 
if they decide to turn the emphasis of their 
work from the purely professional to the more 
distinetly scholarly side. The creative produc- 
tivity of the faculties of these schools is ex- 
tremely striking. The steady advance in the 
scholarly quality and achievement of the stu- 
dents in all divisions of the university is notable 
and unmistakable. 

In view of all these facts then, no one should 
allow the great masses of Yale’s new buildings 
to sereen from his vision the profoundly vital 
and scholarly activities which are going forward 
within their walls; nor to confuse his judgment 
with the impression that her heart is whplly set 
on the purely physical accoutrements of educa- 
tion, beautiful and majestic though these may 
be. 

It may be true, as thoughtful men have be- 
lieved, that there is a certain rugged spirit of 
intellectual and moral growth which sometimes 
thrives best in the lean soil of economic restrie- 
tion, and even of poverty. But, for better or 
for worse, there can equally be no question that 
much of the most important and humanly fruit- 
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ful work of modern scholarship, both in phys- 
ical science and in the humanities, requires 
costly laboratories and shops, expensive appa- 
ratus and rare books and all the paraphernalia 
of methods of precision which inevitably involve 
relatively large expenditures. We might be a 
bit disturbed, if any of our possessions threat- 
ened to sap intellectual or physical or moral 
vitality through the insidious appeal of a soft 
luxury; but this seems a very fantastic fear, 
for, while we have striven for beauty, wherever 
it eould be secured, we have also striven for 
efficiency, conceiving this on every level as some- 
thing in which the intrinsic fitness of means to 
ends must always be decisive, something to 
which financial cost, whether small or great, is 
wholly secondary. We are seeking the best and 
only the best and we shall never be content until 
we have secured it. In the presence of great 
personalities, we need have no fear of any 
malign influence emanating from purely eco- 
nomic or physical cireumstances; and without 
the presence of such personalities the great 
work of the university can really never go for- 
ward, no matter what the environment.—From 
President James Rowland Angell’s Alumni Uni- 
versity Day Address. 


BOOKS AND LITERATURE 


Education, Crime and Social Progress. By 
WituiamM CHANDLER BaGiey. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. 1931. pp. xiv +150. 


Teacuers who have been engaged in newer 
ways of teaching have not been slow to ac- 
knowledge their prophets. They speak of 
Colonel Parker with reverence and of John 
Dewey with enthusiasm. But there is reason 
to believe that modern theories have reached 
such a pass that the most timely lessons for 
progressive teachers are to be learned in the 
camp of their critics. In his new book, “Edu- 
eation, Crime and Social Progress,” which was 
published on Tuesday, January 27, Bagley, 
with his customary vigor, brandishes arguments 
and evidence which are worthy of the closest 
attention of those who teach in or sponsor ex- 
perimental schools. 

Many who hold the progressive point of 


view share Dr. Bagley’s alarm over a certain 
looseness which pervades American society to- 
day. They find themselves in ready agreement 
that, if the school is to contribute to the cor- 
rection of this defect, “there must be iron in 
the blood of education and lime in the bone.” 
There can be little disputing this fact, and it 
is one which those who are directing the work 
of modern schools may do well to consider 
most carefully. Whether or not progressive 
methods in teaching have been characterized 
by looseness, softness and a lack of system 
amounting to neglect, they are certainly so re- 
garded by some people. Witness the views 
attributed to proponents of the new schools 
by the Rt. Hon. H. A. L. Fisher, quondam 
minister of education in England, who is re- 
ported in the press to have said that “such 
proponents belong to the School of Liberty as 
opposed to the School of Discipline. They be- 
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lieve that the purpose of education is to enable 
the child to develop its own nature along the 
line of its own interests with as little external 
repression as possible. They regard corporal 
punishment as wholly vicious. Some of them 
dispense with punishment altogether “ag 
Popular notions concerning the newer schools 
reflect misunderstandings similar to those of 
Dr. Fisher. We hear cynical tales of happy 


schools in which the children play all day long 
and are not bothered by such adult impositions 
as arithmetic or spelling. 

Exaggerated and false as such distorted ideas 
of the new school may be, yet is it not possible 
that they reflect a certain carelessness of which 
exponents of progressive education have been 


guilty? Have not some of us, by ill-advised 
and ill-restrained expressions of theory, propa- 
gated views which we do not pretend to live 
up to in practice? The insistence of some in 
the use of such lurid terms as “child-centered,” 
“ereative activity” and “free schools” indicate 
something in the nature of propaganda, which 
serves but to stimulate reactionary criticism. 
Perhaps it is little wonder if the new schools 
are regarded in some quarters as entirely want- 
ing in disciplinary values. Little wonder if, to 
some, they have seemed to lack the ability to 
vive that steadying and staying power which 
we are all agreed is needed to-day as never 
before. 

Have we not reason, then, to heed our critics? 
The new school actually claims superior not in- 
ferior disciplinary value. Now that that dis- 
ciplinary value is being misunderstood and 
challenged it is time for progressive schools to 
examine very closely into their own claims. 
They should bear the burden of proof if that 
be possible. It will be useless to enter into a 
theoretical controversy in behalf of the su- 
periority of self-imposed discipline. What is 
needed is rather a determined checking-up of 
methods in modern schools. Are the children 
in such schools accepting their responsibili- 
ties? Do the children sent forth from the new 
school possess those high qualities of unselfish- 
ness, determination and ability to do the hard 
work of the world which will enable them to 
make full use of their well-developed esthetic 
sense and their finished techniques of expres- 
sion? It is most important for the welfare of 
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the new schools that they should, if possible, 
establish beyond a shadow of doubt that they 
are conserving for the younger generation those 
educational gains which orthodox education has 
not failed to secure. It is not enough to ex- 
change new virtues for old ones. The justifieca- 
tion of the new school can only be that it loses 
none of the disciplinary values of the older 
school, while it adds new values which con- 
tribute to richer and more complete living. 

It therefore behooves those who are engaged 
in the maintenance of the new schools to read 
and ponder whatever timely criticism is offered. 
Such eriticism has had only too much warrant 
in schools which have yielded to the extremisms 
of hare-brained theory. 
gressive teachers have will be needed in the 
checking of their own procedures, and little 
will be left for engaging in controversial battles 
with such intelligent critics as Professor Bagley. 
In the meanwhile it is sufficient to realize that 
what criticism has been offered is not a funda- 
mental attack upon the new school. Rather is 
it a criticism, of certain extremisms which many 
modern teachers would not subseribe to. Leav- 
ing the fundamental bases of the new school 


Whatever energy pro- 


intact such criticism calls attention to weakness 
which may well be remedied. While in the new 
schools freedom may sometimes be a means to 
an end it need not always be so. Restraint may 
sometimes be both means and end without up- 
setting the fundamental principle of learning 
through living. 
frequently guide both the processes and mate- 
rials of education this need not always be so. 
Needs which are not spontaneously “felt” by 


Again, while felt needs may 


the learner may be revealed to him and ae- 
cepted by him at their true social valuation. 
Furthermore, the revelation of such needs by 
the teacher does not necessarily violate the 
principle of the learner’s psychological ap- 
proach to learning. The failure to recognize 
system and order, of which some of the new 
schools are aceused, is certainly not inherent in 
the organization of progressive schools. Where 
it oceurs it is nothing more nor less than an 
accident of poor school management, to be con- 
demned in any school, new or old. Finally, 
there is no necessity in the modern school of 
identifying work and play “under the same psy- 
chological rubric.” Both work and play ean 
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stand alone, and each has its legitimate place 
in the new school. Each may be recognized 
under its own distinctive psychological cate- 
gory and administered by its appropriate 
method of teaching. The fundamental prin- 
ciple of building school life in units of con- 
duet, of activities which have a sound psycho- 
logical initiation and result in definite ecur- 
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ricular attainments, has not been convincingly 
challenged. It may still be the solid founda- 
tion of newer schools. There remains the hope 
that in such schools children may be thoroughly 
disciplined to meet the challenging situations of 
modern life. 
A. Gorpon MELVIN 
COLLEGE OF THE CITY or NEW YorRK 


REPORTS 


AMERICAN COUNCIL OF LEARNED 
SOCIETIES 


Tue American Council of Learned Societies 
held its twelfth annual meeting in New York 
City on January 30 and 31. Of the thirty-six 
delegates of the Constituent Societies, thirty- 
three were present or represented by their alter- 
nates. There were also present the secretaries 
of the societies and the members of the advisory 
board. 

The council adopted a memorial to the late 
Dr. Allen Johnson, editor of the “Dictionary of 
American Biography,” presented by Dr. J. 
Franklin Jameson, chairman of the committee 
of management of the Dictionary and delegate 
of the American Historical Association, in 
which tribute was paid to Dr. Johnson and to 
the extraordinary ability with which he had 
organized and carried on the difficult task that 
had been entrusted to him. 

It was later announced by the committee of 
management of the “Dictionary of American 
Biography,” which held its annual meeting on 
February 3, that Dr. Dumas Malone, co-editor 
with Dr. Johnson, had been elected editor, with 
Dr. Harris E. Starr as associate editor. 

The council voted expressions of appreciation 
to the Harvard-Yenching Institute for a pledge 
of $10,000 for the expenses of a comprehensive 
survey of materials and facilities for Chinese 
studies, now being carried on for the council 
by Mr. Charles 8. Gardner. The contribution 
of the Harvard-Yenching Institute will be for 
work to be done in Japan and China during the 
next two years by Mr. Gardner. 

The treasurer, Professor William E. Lingel- 
bach, of the University of Pennsylvania, re- 
ported receipts during the year of $196,000, with 
expenditures of $170,650. 


The permanent secretary, Dr. Waldo G. Le- 
land, reported that since the organization of the 
council, in 1920, it had secured, for itself di- 
rectly or for its undertakings, support amount- 
ing to over a million and a half of dollars. 
He stated that this sum had come from over 
sixty different sources—foundations, institu- 
tions, societies, individuals—but that the 
greater part of it had come from the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, the General Education Board, 
the Carnegie Corporation, and Mr. Adolph 
Ochs, of the New York Times. 

The council approved an amendment to the 
by-laws of the International Union of Acade- 
mies, proposed by Denmark, Great Britain and 
Italy, that would allow the union to hold its 
annual meetings in other cities than Brussels 
upon invitation from the academies affiliated in 
union. 

The appointment of three new committees 
during the year was announced. The committee 
on the History of Law, Professor Joseph P. 
Chamberlain, chairman, was created in recog- 
nition of the growing interest in that field of 
cultural history, but for the immediate purpose 
of exercising a general supervision over the 
survey of the materials for the history of In- 
donesian customary law in the Philippine 
Islands that is to be undertaken this spring by 
Dr. Holleman, of Batavia, with the cooperation 
of a committee in the Islands of which Professor 
Rafael Palma, of the University of the Philip- 
pines, is chairman. 

A provisional Committee on Japanese Studies, 
Langdon Warner, chairman, has been appointed 
to estimate the opportunities for the promotion 
of a group of studies at present almost entirely 
neglected in the United States, which have, 
however, great importance. The committee has 
had but one meeting and is not yet ready to 
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present definite recommendations, but it is al- 
ready clear that one of its earliest efforts must 
be directed towards bringing into being a small 
body of scholars trained in this field and capable 
of carrying on research. 

A new major committee has been appointed, 
on Mediterranean Antiquities, Professor W. F. 
Albright, of Johns Hopkins University, chair- 
man, for the purpose of examining projects in 
this field that may come before the council, and 
of assuring a better liaison between the num- 
erous groups, institutions and scholars that 
are earrying on archeological investigations in 
the Mediterranean area. 

Informal reports were presented by the 
permanent secretary, by Professor James A. 
Montgomery, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
by Dr. H. H. B. Meyer, of the Library of Con- 
gress, and by Mr. H. M. Lydenberg, of the New 
York Publie Library, on the status of the Vestal 
Copyright Bill, on which hearings had recently 
been held by the Senate Committee on Patents 
after the bill had passed in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. In the discussion that followed, the 
attitude of the council was defined as being 
strengly in favor of the enactment into law of 
the provisions of the bill, with the exception of 
those that impose certain needless and vexa- 
tious restrictions upon the purchase or introdue- 
tion into the United States by individuals of 
books published in Great Britain, in cases where 
exclusive American rights are held by an Amer- 
ican publisher. 

The council diseussed a report by Mr. John 
Marshall, executive secretary of the Mediaeval 
Academy of America, on the results of an in- 
tensive study that he had carried on for the 
council of the book publications of the con- 
stituent societies. He had found that, while 
several of the societies have revolving funds for 
the publication of the results of research, and 
have put out a considerable number of books, 
it has been found exceedingly difficult to dispose 
of the books so published, and the societies find 
themselves with substantial funds tied up in 
unsold stocks of publications. In order to 
remedy this, the Conference of Secretaries, 
which had also discussed the report on the 
previous day, proposed that the council should 
prepare for the societies a joint list of all book 
publications offered for sale, and arrange for 
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its distribution by the individual societies. This 
the council voted to do, with the added provision, 
however, that there should be appended to the 
list of book publications a list of the periodicals 
regularly published by the societies. 

The council also endorsed a proposal by the 
Conference of Secretaries that the individual 
societies should include in the programs of their 
respective meetings in 1931 an opportunity for 
discussion of the various categories of source 
materials that are useful for research in the dif- 
ferent fields of the humanities and social 
sciences, and that such discussion should be 
reported for the information of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Materials for Research of the Social 
Seience Research Council and the American 
Council of Learned Societies. 

The council adopted a general budget with 
estimated receipts of $202,300 and estimated ex- 
penditures of $146,600, and with a reserve for 
future commitments to projects under way 
of $31,900. The executive committee was 
authorized to make further appropriations 
amounting to $14,500 if, in its judgment, sev- 
eral projects referred to it with power should 
merit support from the council. In addition to 
the general budget, the council will administer, 
in 1931, approximately $150,000 for special ob- 
jects to which the use of those funds is re- 
stricted. Thus the total resources of the coun- 
cil during the present year amount to 
approximately $350,000. 

The expenditures under the general budget 
include $37,500 for the executive offices, meet- 
ings, conferences, special studies, expenses of 
the executive committee, the Bulletin, ete., $81,- 
200 for the continuation of current activities, 
and $27,925 for new activities. 

Among the current activities for the con- 
tinuation of which provision is made are the 
work of the Committee on the Promotion of 
Chinese Studies, the work of the Committee on 
Indie and Iranian Studies, and of the Commit- 
tee cx: Musicology, and for editing and publica- 
tion of the results of its field investigations by 
the Committee on Native American Languages. 
Provision is also made for continuing the work 
on a “Documentary. History of Primitivism” 
that is being carried on by Professors A. O. 
Lovejoy, Gilbert Chinard and George Boas, of 
Johns Hopkins University; for contributing to 
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the expenses of the excavation of Samaria in 
Palestine, under the direction of Professors 
Kirsopp Lake and Robert P. Blake of Harvard 
University; for assistance in the publication of 
a Corpus of Medieval Songs, by Professor Jean 
Beck of the University of Pennsylvania; for 
earrying on the American Historical Associa- 
tion’s “Bibliography of American Travel”; for 
continuing the editing of the last part of 
Joseph Sabin’s “Dictionary of Books relating to 
America,” under the direction of the Biblio- 
graphical Society of America; for the glossary 
of Medieval Italian Terms of Business that has 
been undertaken by the Mediaeval Academy of 
America; and for the second year’s work, under 
the direction of the same society, in the intensive 
study of the organization and actual function- 
ing of the English government during a decade 
of the fourteenth century. The last task, which 
is being earried on under the personal super- 
vision, in London, of Professor J. F. Willard, 
of the University of Colorado, has attracted 
numerous American and British scholars, and 
offers an interesting example of the possibilities 
of international coéperative research. 

Farther assistance is also provided for sev- 
eral important tasks of the International Union 
of Academies, of which the council is the 
American member, notably for work on the 
“Dictionary of Medieval Latin,” for the prepar- 
ation of fascicles of the International Corpus of 
Ancient Vases that will present the contents of 
American collections, and for assistance in the 
preparation of a classified list of the Latin 
translations of Aristotle, with a view to the 
editing of a corpus of such translations as an 
indispensable means of studying the influence 
of Aristotle upon medieval scientific and philo- 
sophical thought. 

he new undertakings for which provision is 
made in the budget cover a wide range of in- 
terests. The most important of them is the 
Study of New England Speech which is to be 
commenced in June under the direction of the 
Committee on a Linguistic Atlas of the United 
States and Canada. The headquarters of the 
New England study will be at Yale University, 
and the cooperation of several other New En- 
gland institutions of learning has been assured. 
The council is now seeking funds to enable the 
work to be carried on on the necessary scale. 
Connected with the Study of New England 
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Speech is provision which enables the Linguistic 
Society of America to bring Professor Jakob 
Jud, of Ziirich, editor of the “Linguistic Atlas 
of Southern Switzerland and Northern Italy,” 
to the Linguistic Institute that is to be held this 
summer under the auspices of the society at the 
College of the City of New York. Professor 
Jud will devote especial attention to the prob- 
lems of the “Linguistie Atlas of the United 
States and Canada,” and will give instruction 
useful in the special training of workers for the 
Study of New England Speech, which will con- 
stitute the first stage of the general atlas. 

An appropriation is made to the American 
Antiquarian Society for assistance to the pub- 
lication of the eleventh volume of the monumen- 
tal “American Bibliography” of Charles Evans, 
in which are listed in chronological order al! 
books, pamphlets and broadsides published in 
the present United States from 1639 to 1800. 
The volume to be aided covers part of the years 
1796-1797. Small grants are made to the 
American Historical Association for assistance 
in making an historical and descriptive bibliog- 
raphy of the press in the United States that 
has been influential in the formation of public 
opinion, and for planning, by the association, 
of a systematic program of research in the field 
of history. The Linguistic Society of America 
receives aid for the publication of the second 
volume of “Vedie Variants,” by the late Maurice 
Bloomfield and by Professor Franklin Edgerton, 
of Yale University. The Mediaeval Academy ot 
America is enabled to undertake a four-year 
study, to be carried on by a group of American 
and British scholars under the direction of Pro- 
fessor William E. Lunt, of Haverford College, 
of the relations between the English government 
and the Papacy to the time of the Protestant 
Reformation. Emergency assistance is given to 
the University of Michigan for research and 
editorial work in the preparation of a “New 
Dictionary of Middle English,” and to the 
American Schools of Oriental Research for the 
excavation of Jerash in Transjordania. A 
small grant is made to Professor Samuel A. B. 
Mercer of the University of Toronto for the 
publication of an Ethiopie text of the Book of 
Ecclesiastes. Finally, provision is made to com- 
plete the publication of the monumental “The- 
saurus of Hebrew Oriental Melodies,” edited 
by Professor A. Z. Idelsohn of Hebrew Union 
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College. Five volumes of this great work have 
already appeared, but the publication of the 
remaining five has been suspended. It is ex- 
pected that with the aid now given they will 
appear within the next two years, as they are 
now nearly ready for press. 

Several applications were referred to the 
executive committee with power to make appro- 
priations for them if they should seem to merit 
support and if support might appropriately, on 
further study, be given by the council. These 
include a project for an edition of Servius, the 
great commentator of Virgil, the excavation of 
Olynthus, assistance to the publication, by the 
department of philosophy of Harvard Univer- 
sity, of the writings of Charles S. Peirce, and 
research in native languages in Mexico. 

Officers were elected for the ensuing year as 
follows: Chairman, Professor Edward C. Arm- 
strong, of Princeton University; vice-chairman, 
Professor William A. Hammond, of the Library 
of Congress; secretary-treasurer, Professor Wil- 
liam E. Linglebach, of the University of Penn- 
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sylvania; members of the executive committee, 
Professor Lynn Thorndike, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, and Professor John C. Rolfe, of the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

Three new members were elected to the advis- 
ory board, as follows: Professor James H. 
Breasted, of the University of Chicago, Profes- 
sor Franklin Edgerton, of Yale University, and 
Professor John Livingston Lowes, of Harvard 
University, in place of the three retiring mem- 
bers, Professors Buck, Tatlock and Torrey. 

Dr. Waldo G. Leland was appointed delegate 
in the International Union of Academies to 
attend the annual meeting in Brussels, in May, 
and Monsignor George Lacombe of the Catholic 
University of America was appointed an asso- 
ciate delegate. The executive committee was 
authorized to appoint a second titular delegate 
when it should have more information as to 
what scholars would be available. 

The council voted to hold the meeting of 1932 
in Washington, D. C. 

Watpo G. LELAND 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


METHODS OF ENTRANCE EMPLOYED 
BY FOUR-YEAR TEACHERS’ COL- 
LEGES OF THE UNITED STATES 


THERE have been many studies made of 
entrance requirements for the liberal arts 
college, the university, schools of agricul- 
ture and schools of applied science and 
technology, while very few studies of any 
size have been made dealing with the prob- 
lem of admission to teachers’ colleges. 

It is presumed that officials and in- 
structors of teacher-training institutions 
desire more effective measures of selection 
for candidates seeking admission to teach- 
ers’ colleges. The number of students pre- 
senting themselves for entrance has in- 
creased to the extent that opportunity now 
exists for careful selection of those who 
enter teacher-training institutions with the 
purpose of preparing for the teaching pro- 
fession. Consequently, a variety of selec- 
tive measures have been developed, each 
with its varying degree of success, while no 
individual selective measure has been dis- 
covered that in itself is entirely satisfac- 


tory. It is the purpose of this study to 
show some of the requirements that are 
placed upon the candidates seeking admis- 
sion to teachers’ colleges. 

The data upon which this study is based 
were gathered from the latest catalogues 
available from the institutions represented 
in the study (114). This list of schools 
was taken from the Educational Directory’ 
of the United States Bureau of Education 
for the year 1929, and represents 34 states 
and 129 institutions of four-year rank, all 
of them possessing the degree-granting 
privilege. Catalogues for the 1929-30 
school year were used. 

It was thought that this study would be 
of most significance for comparative pur- 
poses if some comparable grouping were 
made of the institutions. The regional 
(geographical) grouping was felt to be the 
most significant. As the vast majority of 
the institutions are state schools and their 


1 Educational Directory, Department of the In- 
terior, Bureau of Education, Bulletin, 1929. 
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finances are taken care of by the states in 
which they are located, the financial status 
was considered inadequate as a grouping 
basis. Again, since all are coeducational, 
and all offer instruction along similar lines, 
these bases of differentiation were auto- 
matically excluded. 

For the purpose of this study, the groups 
will be known as Group I (New England 
States); Group II (Middle States and 
Maryland); Group III (North Central 
States) ; Group IV (Southern States), and 
Group V (Western States?). In the last 
group, which is composed of seven states, 
but one state, California, according to the 
Educational Directory, has any four-year 
teachers’ colleges. 

The following list of common methods 
of entrance was developed by, first, a study 
of what other individuals had used in pre- 
vious studies, and second, by adding to the 
list already made the different methods as 
they appeared when the catalogues were 
studied. 


(a) An examination of the applicant in all sub- 
jects at the college itself. 

(b) An examination in the specified subject 
under the direction of separate examining 
boards, such as the College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board. 

(c) The presentation of a transcript and evi- 
dence of graduation from a four-year high 
school accredited by the state in question. 

(d) A combination of examination and certifi- 
cate method. 

“(e) Presentation of diploma from an approved 
high school. 

-(f) Basis of maturity, vocational experience and 
psychological examination. 

(g) Completion of fifteen units of high school 
work accepted by the high school in meet- 
ing graduation requirements. 

(bh) Teachers holding valid certificates allowed 
various amounts of credit toward admit- 
tance. 

(i) High school graduates presenting sixteen 
units of recommended work. 


2This group included California and Nevada 
which are not members of any regional group or 
association. 
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(j) Conditional entrance upon presentation of 
fourteen recommended units. 

(k) Conditional entrance to graduates of un- 
accredited four-year high schools. 

(1) Conditional entrance upon presentation of 
thirteen approved units. 

(m) Conditional entrance upon presentation of 
eleven approved units from senior high 
school. 

When a systematic study of the cata- 
logues was made the common methods of 
entrance used were found to be as follows: 

(a) An examination of the applicant at 
the college itself. This for many years 
was the sole method of admittance to col- 
lege and university alike. Examining 
boards, such as the College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board, are comparatively recent 
in their origin and certification is only 
some fifty-six years old. While no insti- 
tution in the study uses this method as a 
predominant scheme of admittance, it is 
still widely used as an occasional method. 
Thirty-nine per cent. of the institutions 
use it occasionally. In Group I this 
method is used oceasionally by one institu- 
tion; Groups II and V do not use it at all, 
while Groups III and IV use it about 
equally, twenty and twenty-three institu- 
tions respectively. 

(b) An examination in the specified sub- 
jects under the direction of separate ez- 
amination boards, such as College Entrance 
Examining Boards. This plan of entrance 
was developed in 1900 as a sort of clearing 
house for entrance examinations, and there 
ean be little doubt that it has been of great 
value to both secondary schools and col- 
leges. This board does not admit to col- 
lege, but the results of examinations are 
sent to the college designated by the candi- 
date, and the college passes upon the ques- 
tion of admission. 

It was found that none of the institu- 
tions uses this method as a predominant 
method of admittance, while it is used as 
an occasional method by only five institu- 
tions (4 per cent.). One institution in 
Group I, none in Groups II and IV, and 
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two schools each in Groups III and V, re- 
spectively, admit by this method occa- 
sionally. 

(c) The presentation of a transcript of 
graduation from an accredited high school 
of the state in question. The transcript 
method predominates in 104 of the 114 in- 
stitutions included in the study. This is 
91 per cent. It is used as an occasional 
method in nine (8 per cent.) more cases. 
There are indications that this method has 
reached its zenith as a sole basis of selec- 
tion and that more and more the certificate 
will be supplemented by information and 
data of various kinds. It is now the pre- 
dominant method in all five of the groups, 
while none of the institutions uses it as 
a second method. In only one case, Group 
III (North Central Association), did it not 
predominate in its entirety, although in 
this group there were fifty-three of the 
total sixty-three institutions that did use 
it predominantly. 

(d) A combination of the examination 
and the certificate method. The catalogues 
show that this method is never used as a 
predominant method of admittance by any 
of the institutions; however, ten institu- 
tions (9 per cent.) indicate using it occa- 
sionally. Nine institutions in Group II, 
one in Group IV and no colleges in Groups 
I, III and V use this method. 

(e) Presentation of a diploma from an 
approved secondary school. This plan was 
never used as a predominant method ; how- 
ever, two institutions (2 per cent.) do use 
it occasionally, one from Group I and one 
from Group IV. 

(f) Basis of maturity, vocational experi- 
ence and psychological examination. This 
is the common sense view-point, which al- 
lows a mature, vocationally trained person 
of good intelligence to enter college when 
evidence of a regular four-year high-school 
attendance may be lacking. This method 
is not predominant in any of the institu- 
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tions, but there are indications that there 
is always a chance for the mature person 
of proven worth to get into a teachers’ 
college. Fifty-three institutions (46 per 
cent. of the total reporting) state that they 
occasionally admit a student on this basis. 
All but one of the regional groups use this 
method occasionally. The one not report- 
ing using it at all is Group II (Middle 
States and Maryland). 

(g) Completion of fifteen units of high 
school work accepted by the high school in 
meeting graduation requirements. Eight 
institutions in the study report this as a 
predominant method. Sixty-three, or 53 
per cent., use it occasionally. Two regional 
associations, Groups II and V, do not use 
it at all. 

(h) Teachers holding valid certificates 
are allowed various amounts of credit to- 
ward entrance. Of the institutions in the 
study, none uses this as a predominant 
method. Twenty-nine (25 per cent.) indi- 
eate using it occasionally. No catalogue 
from an institution in either Group I or 
Group II states the use of this method at 
all. In Group III, nine (14 per cent.) of 
the sixty-three institutions report its occa- 
sional use. In Group IV, thirteen (48 
per cent.) of the twenty-seven schools indi- 
cate its occasional use, and in Group V 
every institution uses this method occa- 
sionally. 

(t) High school graduates must present 
sizteen units of recommended work. In no 
case was this method mentioned as pre- 
dominating and in only six cases (5 per 
cent.) was it mentioned as being used at 
all. Four institutions in Group III and 
two in Group IV occasionally make this 
requirement of an additional unit. 

(j) Conditional entrance upon presenta- 
tion of fourteen recommended units. There 
were no institutions using this method pre- 
dominantly, and very few indicated using 
it at all. Six institutions (5 per cent.) 
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indicate using it as an occasional method, 
all of these 
Group ITI. 
(k) Conditional entrance to graduates of 
unaccredited four-year high schools. This 
method is almost completely abolished in 
However, a search of 
institution 


eases being confined to 


teachers’ colleges. 
the catalogues 
which states that it occasionally admits 
under these circumstances. This instance 
was found in the North Central Associa- 


disclosed one 


tion, Group ITI. 

(1) Conditional entrance upon presenta- 
tion of thirteen approved units. None of 
the institutions uses this method predomi- 
nantly and only three (5 per cent. of 
Group III) use it occasionally. 

(m) Conditional entrance upon presen- 
tation of eleven approved units from senior 
high school. Only two institutions (3 per 
cent.) indicate using this method occa- 
sionally while no institution uses it pre- 
dominantly. Group III was the only 
group to take cognizance of this particular 
school division. 

The data on this study warrant the fol- 
lowing statements: 

1. That the articulation of colleges and 
high-school work is one job, as yet, 
incomplete. 

2. That there are wide variations of 
practices being used by teachers’ col- 
leges in admitting candidates to col- 
lege. 

3. That there are very few dominant 
principles, or rules of procedure, 
commonly accepted by teachers’ col- 
lege officials as a governing agency 
for admissions. 

4. There are at least thirteen different 
methods of admittance employed by 
teachers’ colleges. 

5. The presentation of a transcript and 
evidence of graduation from a four- 
year high school is now the most com- 
monly used method of admittance. 
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6. The completion of fifteen units of 
high-school work accepted by the 
high school as meeting graduation re- 
quirements is the method of admit- 
tance that ranks second. 


V = Vicror T. Truster, 
Epwin J.,Brown 
KANSAS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
EMPORIA 
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